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FOUR LARGE PACKERS 


JANUARY 1 TO MAY 14 PURCHASED 
AT DENVER 


551,534 Head of Lambs 
and Sheep 


Order Buyers, Shearers, Local Packers and Others, 
During This Period, Purchased 


113,689 Head 


TOTAL SALES of 665,223 HEAD 


The packer buy, not slaughtered at Denver, went to 
fourteen other markets for slaughtering. These include 
Boston, Jersey City, St. Paul, Sioux City, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Los Angeles and 
Fort Worth. 

Denver has demonstrated it can absorb unusual supplies 
of lambs and sheep. By marketing there, you are taking 
advantage of the demand at any of the above markets, 
or, in other words, gaining a 100 per cent distribution 
of your lambs—the same distribution as if your market- 
ing system were perfect. 


DO NOT OVERLOOK THE OPPORTUNITY 
YOU HAVE FOR 


Larger Net Returns by (479 aif 
Marketing at Denver ‘* ed, ives 
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Our Stockmens Catalog 


Is Mailed Free to You on Request 


The “Chugwater” 


Typically Western, but Different 


No. 83-500—The “Chugwater” is our special 
hat, entirely different from any cowbcy hat 
shown before. Has a 74-inch, rather full 
crown, so it can be worn as a crease or high 
peak pinch. 44-inch brim, with a real classy 
swing. Binding on edge. Broad band. Crown 
is silk-lined. Two colors: Beaver or Tobacco 
Brown. Quality a new value 


The “Medicine Bow” 


Our Biggest Cowboy Hat 


No. 83-101—The “Medicine Bow” is our most 
popular hat. A large hat of excellent XXX 
Nutria quality, selling at a pre-war price. Each 
hat has a fancy silk lining. Crown is 714 inches 
high, brim 5 inches wide. Broud silk band, with 
binding to match. Three colors: Sand, with 
band and binding to match: Seal Brown, with 
band and binding to match, and Seal Brown. 
with Sand-Colored band and binding. 


Denver, 
Colorado 


The Denver’s 
Humane 


Safety Bit 


No. 91-280—A child can hold 
your horse with it. The most 
fiery steed or the quiet old 
family horse always kept in 
absolute control, without in- 
jury to the horse. Sold under 
our positive guarantee—if not 
satisfactory, money will be re- 
funded. 

Price 


%eDENVERS HUMANE, 
. eq SAFETY BIT 


rm 
- 


One of the chief advantages of the Denver’s Bit is that all 
parts are interchangeable. The mouth bar is made in both port 
and straight, narrow, medium and wide. All pressure is taken 
from the headstall and applied to the lower jaw; the more pres- 
sure applied to the reins, the harder the pressure being on the 
jaw. The stop pin prevents the bit from turning up in the horse’s 
mouth, so that it does not pinch the corner of the mouth on the 
mouth bar. The curb strap or chain always hangs in the chin 
grocve, and it is impossible to misplace it. 


The “Denver Special” 
A New Boot Value 


At $10.00 


No. 91-300A—Here is a wonderful value in a 
$10.00 beot. We gave you a $10.00 boot in our 
previous catalog, but, in keeping with our 
effort to give you the best possible merchandise 
for the money, we are now offering you a much 
better boot at the same money. 


This is a genuine Goodyear Welt: all 
sewed bottoms. Built on a fine-fitting 
Tops are 12 inch. Both 
tops and uppers made of best quality 
black kid. You will be pleased with 
this boot. 


cowboy last. 


Sixteenth to 
Fifteenth 
on California 


The Store of Foursquare Character 


(Entered as Second-Class Matter June 11, 1919, at the Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


at Special Rate ef Postage Provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, Authorized on September 21, 1921.) 
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The National _ 
Live Stock Producers 
Association 


With Selling Agencies at the Following Markets 


Kansas City Pittsburg Cleveland 
St. Louis Cincinnati Evansville 
Indianapolis Fort Worth Oklahoma City 
Sioux City Chicago Peoria 

Buffalo 


These selling agencies handled 92,000 cars of live stock 
during 1924, which was 9.2 per cent of the total receipts 
of the respective markets. 


Total value of all live stock handled was $122,000,000. 


These agencies are owned and controlled by the live 
stock producers. Control of the marketing of his 

_ product is beneficial to the producer. The larger the vol- 
ume controlled, the greater the benefits. 


Consign your stock to the PRODUCERS and contribute 
your share to a better system of marketing live stock. 


For full information about this organization, address 
the National Live Stock Producers Association, 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, or the Producers 
Commission Association at any of the above markets. 

















Toronto 


Ak yourdeater © 
Swifts 


Products 





A vital 
nation-wide service 


aaa 


Meat by Wire 


be 





Money may be telegraphed, but 
who ever heard of meat by wire? 


Yet day by day the meat from 
your animals has additional assur- 
ance of a market, because a vast 
network of copper wires binds to- 
gether the nation-wide organiza- 
tion of Swift & Company. 


Chicago is the focal point of this 
great electrical ‘‘nervous system’’. 
Here, in a single room, the instru- 
ments of telegraph operators click 
off 6,500 messages a day—10 every 
minute. 


Back and forth from Fort Worth, 
Tex., to Boston, Mass., over 7,500 
miles of private wires, flows a con- 
stant interchange of telegrams 
with 18 different cities: Boston 
asks for this; Omaha offers that; 
New York makes a request, St. 
Paul can supply it. Telegraph and 


telephone are used interchangeably. 


From minute to minute, at one 
central point, Swift & Company has 
to keepintouch with both live-stock 
market supplies and distributive 
demand. Over-supplies of meat 
are thus minimized, and shortages 
are avoided. Perishable stocks 
never pile up at points of origin 
for want of market information. 


This even marketing of meat is 
beneficial to the producer of live- 
stock, as well as to the consumer 
of meat. It enables Swift & Com- 
pany to give each city and village 
the variety and quality of meat it 
desires. This service is performed 
at an average profit from all sources 
of only a fraction of a cent per 
pound. This profit hasnoappreci- 
able effect on prices paid tothe live- 
stock producer or by the consumer. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


©S. &Co. 


Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 
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Who Fills the Nation’s 
Meat Platter? 





and hogs were required, and the meat consumed was enough to give 165 pounds to 


Ts fill the Nation’s meat platter last year, about 120,000,000 cattle, calves, sheep, 
every one of the country’s hundred-odd million people. 


What happens between the live stock on the farm and the meat on the platter con- 
stitutes the service of one of America’s greatest industries—the meat-packing business. 
Government reports show that it is spread over the whole United States and consists of 
nearly 1,400 recognized establishments, doing an annual business of $5,000 upward, as 
well as many thousands of smaller concerns and individuals. 





Generally speaking, those engaged in the meat-packing industry may be divided 
into four groups: farm slaughterers, local butchers, local packers, and national packers, 
each of which is essential to live-stock producers and meat-consumers. 





Millions of animals are slaughtered annually on the farms, furnishing meat for the 
farmers’ table and that of neighboring consumers. During the winter this is true of al- 
most every farm in the country. In the Southeast it is a year-round business. 





Local butchers usually kill only a few head of live stock at a time, in order to supply 
the demand for meat in their immediate vicinity. 















Local packers operate on a larger scale and usually have Federal Inspection, which 
is essential when sales of their products are made in other states than their own. The 
bulk of their business is on the basis of immediate turn-over of products, and while in 
many plants provisions are cured for later sale, ordinarily production in excess of local 
demand is consigned to wholesalers and jobbers in large cities. 


Interstate and international trade, the business of converting live stock from regions 
of surplus production into meat for consumption in regions of inadequate local supply, is 
the function of the national packers. Their operations must naturally be conducted on a 
large scale. National packers must have packing plants, branch houses, spacious coolers, 
refrigerator cars, and nation-wide storage, distribution, and selling organizations. 










Both local and national packers are essential to the live-stock and meat industry. 
Both perform useful services, each in his own field, and neither could give so well the 
special services performed by the other. 


ARMOUR 4nt COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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Beef and Mutton Trade of the Southern Hemisphere 


year, one is struck by the extraordinarily rapid 

growth of Argentina’s beef trade. Preliminary 
figures (which we quote from “Foreign Crops and 
Markets,” issued by the Department of Agriculture) 
give the exports of chilled and frozen beef from that 
country in 1924 as 1,667,163,000 pounds, which repre- 
sents an increase over 1923 of no less than 40 per cent. 
Of this amount, the United Kingdom took 1,153,- 
758,000 pounds—an increase of 11 per cent from the 
previous year ; but the countries of continental Europe 
absorbed 508,021,000 pounds, which was an advance 
of over 300 per cent. Shipments to the United States 
amounted to 5,384,000 pounds, against 1,413,000 
pounds during 1923. 

Argentina 


The year 1924 witnessed the gradual recovery of 
the Argentine cattle industry from the severe depres- 
sion following upon the war-time boom. Stimulation 
of the European demand caused prices of steers for 
chilling at Buenos Aires to rise from $3.19 per 100 
pounds live weight in January to $5.95 in October. In 
March, 1925, a further advance to $6.20 had taken 
place—the highest quotation since November, 1920. 


OOKING OVER THE STATISTICS for the past 


Weather conditions in 1924 were unfavorable. A 
severe drought, starting in March, was not broken 
until the middle of December. The pasture situation 
in many parts of the country became desperate, and, 
in order to avoid heavy losses, unusually large num- 
bers of cattle were sent to market in November and 
December. Fortunately, prices then prevailing were 
high, and weakened only slightly under pressure of 
the heavy receipts. 


From the table of the world’s live stock appearing 
on another page it will be seen that Argentina’s cattle 
population in 1922 was estimated at 37,065,000 head. 
In 1914 it was 25,867,000. Total slaughter in 1924 
was about 8,600,000 head. Assuming the same num- 
ber of cattle in 1924 as in 1922, slaughterings were 
thus 23.3 per cent of the total holdings—which seems 
a large proportion, especially in view of the fact that 
most of the steers marketed are from three to four 
years old. There is, however, a tendency at present 
toward marketing at an earlier age, and it is therefore 
possible that this rate may be maintained without 
materially reducing the herds. On the other hand, 
John B. Cramsie, an Australian cattleman who re- 
cently visited Argentina, and whom we quoted in our 


STUD SHORTHORN COWS AND CALVES IN NEW SOUTH WALES 
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May issue, believes that the Argentine cattle industry 
has about reached its limits, and that the heavy ex- 
ports of the past year were made only by cutting into 
reserves. 

All of Argentina’s beef, however, is not exported. 
According to official estimates, in 1922 each of her 
10,000,000 or so inhabitants got away with 293.3 






































URUGUAYAN HERD BULL—IMPORTED FROM ARGENTINA 


pounds, which is over three times our own respectable 
record in the United States. As beef-eaters, Argen- 
tinians hold the championship. 


Exports of mutton and lamb from Argentina in 
1924 were slightly heavier than those of the pre- 
vious year, with higher prices being paid. With a re- 
duction in sheep numbers from 43,225,000 in 1914 to 
30,672,000 in 1922, it is, however, not considered 
likely that the export trade in these commodities will 
substantially expand for some time to come. 

The following table exhibits the development of 
Argentina’s meat exports between 1913 and 1924 (the 
quantities are in pounds) : 





Commodity—Exported to 1913 | 1924 
| 





Beef, chilled and frozen— 


United Kingdom............. | 747,633,000 | 1,153,758,000 








United States................. " 7,873,000 | 5,384,000 
RN ar os accor | 5,571,000 | 93,504,000 
BRR NOE ois isticcx és 1,852,000 105,775,000 
Netherlands.. seni 1,506,000 | 88,612,000 
ONIN | Selec co ete] | Re 141,277,000 
Germany...... Be ean Sa ih tccasereasetos 71,513,000 
Other countries sities | 7,274,000 | 7,340,000 

PN ky | 772,767,000 | 1,667,163,000 

Mutton, frozen— 

United Kingdom.............. | 106,557,000 | 153,213,000 
France........ ae us| 1,198,000 | — 10,783,000 
United States. | 397,000 |» 8,918,000 
cere er peal 201,000 626,000 
ROS et eS ae oie aes 5,875,000 
RPI oss aos csc cepecarreain wo), seep Rateeaces : 2,218,000 
Netherlands.......... Be es cece 498,000 
Other countries................ 1,659,000 | 222,000 

2 | ee 110,007,000 182,353,000 
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Uruguay 


Conditions similar to those obtaining in the neigh- 
boring country of Argentina have affected the cattle 
industry of Uruguay, which during the past year has 
benefited by the expansion of the European demand 
for frozen beef. According to figures published by 
Weddel & Co., the British meat firm, Uruguayan ex- 
ports of beef in 1924 amounted to 267,000,000 pounds 
—an increase of 57,000,000 pounds over the previous 
year. Besides, Uruguay in 1924 shipped over 40,000 
live cattle to Europe for slaughter. The census of 
December, 1924, enumerated 8,432,000 head of cattle, 
as against 7,802,000 in 1916. 

In spite of a growth in sheep numbers from 11,- 
473,000 in 1916 to 14,514,000 in 1924, mutton exports 
are decreasing, which seems to indicate that flocks are 
being held rather for their wool. 


Australia 


Weather conditions in Australia, on the whole, 
were favorable during 1924, and grass was plentiful 
over most of the continent. Because of the greater 
distance from European markets, the Australian meat 
trade did not profit to the same extent as that of South 
America from the extraordinary war-time demand, 
nor, in spite of an upward trend which became notice- 
able toward the end of 1924, has there been any real 
return to the prosperity of the period just before the 


World War. The fact that the longer journey has J 


precluded Australian exporters from shipping their 
meat in the chilled state preferred by most of the 
people of Europe (if they cannot have it fresh-killed) 
has hitherto acted as a severe handicap in the competi- 
tion with the Argentine product. Several efforts to 
overcome this disability have been made. At present 
a new method is being tried out, which may prove 
successful. Another factor working against Australia 
as an exporter of beef is the superior quality of the 
Argentine product—a disadvantage made much of by 
Leonard Matters, a native Australian, whose views 
were quoted in the May PRODUCER. 

With cattle numbering 13,045,000 in 1924 (against 
11,484,000 in 1913), to a human population of only 
5,804,000, it seems imperative for Australia to seek 
new outlets for her surplus. 

Beef exports for the year ending June 30, 1924, 
are reported to have been 105,184,000 pounds, of 
which Great Britain took somewhat more than half. 
During the previous fiscal year they were 152,951,000 
pounds. Australians are credited with a per-capita 
consumption of beef of 109.7 pounds per annum. 

The position of Australia ‘as the world’s principal 
source of wool has rendered the sheep industry more 
independent of international trade currents. Under 
the influence of an unsteady demand, and of unsatis- 
factory meat prices, however, flocks have decreased 
from 85,057,000 head in 1913 to 79,959,000 in 1924, 








June, 1925 


and exports of mutton and lamb during the same 
period have dropped from 204,932,000 to only about 
45,000,000 pounds. This creates a problem in con- 
sumption which the people of Australia are attempt- 
ing to solve by eating 69.5 pounds of mutton and lamb 
annually per capita (as against a trifle over 5 pounds 
in the United States). 


New Zealand 
In that other country of the Antipodes, New Zea- 
land, the trend in the cattle industry lately has been 
toward the production and export of butter, in which 
article she threatens to become a serious rival of Den- 
mark on the European market. But, as beef and veal 


NEW ZEALAND “HOMESTEAD” 


are important by-products of dairying, the improved 
prices for these meats have added materially to the 


income of New Zealand farmers. Exports of frozen 
beef and veal in 1924 amounted to 72,700,000 pounds, 
as against 82,300,000 pounds in 1923. Cattle herds in 
1924 numbered 3,563,000 head, and in 1911, 2,020,000. 

New Zealand is the most important source of the 
frozen mutton and lamb sold in British markets, fur- 
nishing nearly one-half of the total supplies. In 1924 
exports of these commodities amounted to 278,000,000 
pounds, compared with 250,000,000 pounds in 1923. 
This, however, leaves the amazing ration of 120 
pounds per capita to be consumed annually by the 
New Zealanders themselves. Sheep flocks in New Zea- 
land have remained practically stationary for many 
years. In 1911 there were 23,996,000 head in the two 
islands; in 1924, 23,776,000. 


ERADICATION OF SCABIES 


RIZONA STOCKMEN are making good headway in clean- 
A ing up the scabies infection brought into that state 
through a shipment of bulls. The Bureau of Animal Industry 
has detailed ten men to assist in the work. Dipping vats have 
been constructed, and every precaution has been taken to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease. Cattle cannot be shipped from 
the infected or exposed areas until the regulations of the fed- 
eral and state authorities have been complied with. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN THE WEST 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


DouGLAS, Wyo., June 1, 1925. 


F PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE is the probable status 
QO of the grass-cattle market from August on. All over 
Wyoming, Nebraska, and South Dakota interest is intense. 
Cattle are in far better condition than a year ago, owing to 
an advanced season, the probability being that cows will be fat 
enough in some localities to go to the butcher in July. Cattle- 
men are watching the trend of values of female cattle and the 
cheaper grades of fat steers at the market, as it is a barometer 
of cheap beef trade. Last year grass cattle were ruinously 
penalized, many being held out when the market went to pieces. 
This resulted in carrying over a sprinkling of cows and heavy 
cattle, which will go at the first opportunity. Near Hyannis, 
Nebraska, is a herd of close to 1,000 steers—Magdalena cattle 
from New Mexico—that are ready to go the moment they have 
acquired weight and finish. All the cattle hereabout have win- 
tered well; grass is good, and frequent showers insure beef 
condition, especially on aged cattle. Naturally aged steers are 
searce, and will be from now on. Some yearlings have come in 
from the South, costing around $36.50 per head; but the gen- 
eral disposition, wherever hay can be produced in sufficient 
quantity, is to go back to the cow, selling the increase either 
at the calf or at the yearling stage. Some people in the busi- 
ness contend that carrying into the yearling stage is most 
profitable for the breeder; but there will be a lot of overflow 
calves, both steers and heifers, to go to eastern feeders next 
fall, especially if prices are attractive, which will depend on 
the fat-yearling market during the coming summer. In any 
event, there will be a clamor for heifer calves, owing to the 
manner in which butchers have bid upon fat heifer yearlings 
recently. The crowd always charts its course that way, and 
always will. It laid in heavy feeders last year, because kosher 
cattle went to a $12 basis; this time it will let them alone, 
because for many moons they have not paid their board-bill. 

The position of the beef-bred cow capable of raising a calf 
worth $20 to $25 at weaning time is still an enigma. Such a 
cow is a bond from which a 40 per cent coupon can be clipped 
annually, based on present prices; and yet bankers do not want 
breeding-stock loans, and, as the average operator cannot ac- 
quire cattle without borrowing the necessary money, trade is 
practically at a standstill. Ultimately beef-bred cows will earn 
more money; just when the turn will come is the problem. 
Based on what yearlings are realizing, they are absurdly low. 

Steer trade is “coming back.” During the débacle the 
average steer-man fared far worse than the breeder, as he ran 
into demoralizing depreciation. While it may be contended that 
present values of yearlings and two-year-olds are excessive, it 
is improbable that they will be bought lower; in fact, bets are 
being made that yearlings will show moderate appreciation 
before corn is ready to husk, and the yield of that crop will 
undoubtedly have much to do with the fall price of cattle of 
both types—feeder and fat. Bankers are disposed to favor the 
steer-man, as compared with the breeder, as that policy enables 
them to keep closer to their money, notwithstanding the fact 
that it was the steer operator who was punished most severely 
during the recent tribulation. While little stock is taken in the 
cattle-shortage theory, and roseate forecasts get scant counte- 
nance, there is an ill-disguised feeling of what may be described 
as optimism of the conservative variety. 

“More things can happen to this cattle business in a shorter 
space of time than to any other interest on this mundane 
sphere,” said a Wyoming man. “It is as fickle as a weather- 
vane. Possibly it could be stabilized, but such stability would 
not be at levels calculated to arouse producers to enthusiasm. 
I remember some years ago, when the bottom fell out of the 
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trade, at a moment when we were full of hope and confidence, 
that I asked a buyer the why and wherefore. ‘Didn’t you hear 
the news?’ he replied. ‘They had a run of shad up the Dela- 
ware.’ And possibly the most aggravating feature is that there 
is always a more or less plausible reason.” 

A trip through the Northwest removes all skepticism on 
the subject of available supply of mature cattle. A few “fours” 
and even “fives” will be loaded this season, present indications 
being that they will be fat. While the general disposition in 
recent years has been to market close as to age, the precipitous 
break at the finish of the 1924 shipping season prompted the 
carrying-over of a respectable number of big steers which can- 
not be carried longer. They must go as beef, as feeders under 
present conditions will give them little or no attention; and it 
is doubtful what reception killers will give them, as last sea- 
son it was almost impossible to sell grass beef weighing over 
700 pounds in the carcass, even by the expensive process of 
breaking it up. Corn-fed steers with weight will undoubtedly 
be less plentiful, which will be to the advantage of big grassers; 
but competition on these cattle is always restricted, especially 
when leggy, coarse, and otherwise undesirable. There is always 
a demand for cow beef, as the recent high market demon- 
strated, but it can be easily satisfied. However, the surplus of 
western she-stock has been closely marketed, and there will 
be the usual grist of aged and dry cows to travel the beef route. 
So far as numbers are concerned, it is improbable that the 
season’s tally will be far short of recent seasons, as many 
northwestern cattlemen are realizing the economy possible by 
marketing at younger ages. This region will be in the business 
of vending calves and yearlings to feeders from now on. Occa- 
sionally a man may be found who insists that marketing calves 
is heretical, but the bulk of the testimony is unfavorable to 
his position. 

This particular region is undoubtedly long on grass, but 
short on cattle. However, this is not a general condition. Other 
sections have a full complement, so.that anything like an in- 
telligent survey of supply conditions or prospects is impossible. 


CREDIT AND THE STOCKMAN 


BY E. L. POTTER 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon 


I. SOURCES OF CREDIT 


HE STOCKMAN will doubtless say that it does not mat- 

ter to him where the money comes from, provided he gets 
it, and gets it on reasonable terms. However, the source of 
the money does have a very direct bearing upon the ease with 
which the stockman can get it, and more especially upon the 
length of time which he may be allowed to keep it. 

The money available for loaning purposes may be classi- 
fied under two heads: (1) savings, and (2) bank deposits. 
By savings we mean the money which various individuals or 
corporations may accumulate in excess of current needs, and 
which they may desire to invest in some other way than in 
their own business. Such savings may be the accumulations 
or inheritances of men of immense wealth, or they may be 
the savings accumulated a penny at a time by the day laborer. 
The great volume of savings in the United States, however, 
comes from our more prosperous wage-earners, and from 
salaried and professional people; in other words, persons who 
have a little surplus, but who do not have a business of their 
own in which to invest their money. In Europe the farmers 
and peasants are a source of much available capital for loan- 
ing purposes.. The individual amounts are usually small, but 
the aggregate is large. In America, however, our farming 
population invests its savings in land, so that the active 
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American farmer only occasionally assumes the role of a 
lender. 

Savings money may reach the agricultural or stockman 
korrower through various sources. (1) It may be loaned 
directly, and secured by real estate or chattel mortgage. (2) 
The original investor, instead of loaning his money to the 
farmer or stockman, may buy bonds of federal farm-loan 
banks or of joint-stock land banks, or he may buy stock, 
bonds, or other securities of mortgage and security compa- 
nies. (3) The original investor may invest his savings in life 
insurance, in which case the insurance company will in turn 
loan the money. 

The important point in regard to savings money is that 
it is money not needed in the regular business of the investor, 
and hence may be loaned for a long period of time. When it 
is paid, it will probably be reinvested again at once. The 
sum-total of this money is constantly increasing. Sometimes 
the increase is slow and sometimes fast, but it never con- 
tracts; hence it is always available as long as security is 
adequate. 

Bank deposits comprise the other great source of money 
available for credit purposes, not only to farmers and stock- 
men, but to industry in general. You or I cannot loan our 
current bank deposits, because we expect to use them soon. 
The substantial balance today may be nothing, or even over- 
drawn, tomorrow. However, when several thousand people 
deposit their money at the bank, the banker finds that they 
never ail draw out their money at any one time. He also 
finds that, when the farmer uses his balance to pay the mer- 
chant, the merchant’s balance is increased by that much, and 
the total deposits in the bank remain unchanged. Following 
the law of averages, therefore, the banker finds that he can 
safely loan a very considerable percentage of his deposits— 
provided, however, that he always allows a liberal reserve, 
and provided, further, that he does not loan it for a long 
period of time. In normal times deposits remain reasonably 
constant, and will not usually fluctuate much over 10 or 15 
per cent; but when something goes wrong in the community, 
state, or nation, deposits may shrink tremendously. If the 
banker has his deposits loaned on short-time paper, he can 
usually contract his loans as fast as his deposits go down; 
but if too much of his money is loaned on long-time paper, 
he will be unable to contract his loans fast enough to meet 
the shrinking deposits, with the result that the bank must 
close its doors and liquidate its business. This is the reason 
why banks cannot with safety make long-time agricultural 
leans. It is true, of course, that thousands of loans are 
made for six months at a time, with a tacit understanding 
between the banker and the stockmen that the notes will be 
renewed as often as may be necessary. This, however, is a 
very dangerous procedure for both parties; for if a panic 
should occur, the banker will have to have his money back. 
because it belongs to the depositors. and the depositors de- 
mand it. In the meanwhile, this will be the very time when 
the stockman cannot pay it; hence there is trouble. In this 
way money derived from bank deposits is very different from 
money derived from savings. Money coming through live- 
stock loan companies is also derived from bank deposits, since 
the loan companies sell their paper to bankers. Live-stock 
loan company money is even more fickle than bank money, 
since the first thing the banker does when there is any con- 
traction in deposits is to stop buying paper from the live- 
stock loan companies. 

All of this means that the only money which can be safely 
invested in real estate and in breeding stock is that derived 
from savings. Money borrowed from banks can be used for 
fattening steers or lambs, current expenses, or other short- 
time investments; but whenever the stockman borrows money 
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from a bank or live-stock loan company to invest in breeding 
stock, with the assumption that he will be allowed to keep 
the money for longer than the few months actually specified 
in his note, he is playing with fire, and, no matter what ob- 
liging verbal assurances he may receive from the banker or 
loan company, he must recognize the fact that the money 
comes from bank deposits which are subject to call on de- 
mand, and that, if anything happens to bring about a marked 
reduction in bank deposits, his note will have to be paid. 


THE FIGHT FOR LOWER FREIGHT RATES 


N CONNECTION WITH the investigation into the rate 

structure of the country now being conducted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission (Docket 17000), pursuant to the 
Hoch-Smith resolution passed by Congress last January, and 
. on which expressions of opinion have been invited from parties 
in interest, S. H. Cowan, attorney for the American National 
Live Stock Association, has submitted a statement setting 
forth the necessity for such changes in freight rates on “the 
products of agriculture, including live stock,” as will afford 
material relief from the intolerable burden under which the 
live-stock industry of the West is at present laboring. Con- 
cerning the phrase “freedom of movement” used in the resolu- 
tion, Mr. Cowan points out that live stock “must move or it 
will not be produced.” Production must be promoted by es- 
tablishing the lowest possible rates from the points of produc- 
tion to the centers of consumption. No other meaning, he says, 
can be attached to the language employed by Congress. If the 
cost of service in getting to market is so high that the busi- 
ness is conducted at a loss, production in time is bound to 
cease and there will be no “freedom of movement.” The as- 
sertion of representatives of the railways that “freedom of 
movement” now exists therefore is worthless. 

According to Mr. Cowan, Congress has it in its power to 
make any rate relationship that it pleases—up to the point, at 
least, where carriers are asked to perform their service at an 
actual loss. But there is no such intention on the part of 
anyone. About 50 per cent of the operating expenses, he 
maintains, are independent of the volume of traffic and in their 
nature constant. If the amount of reduction as to all the rail- 
roads comprised within a rate-making group would prevent 
them from furnishing adequate transportation, the law of con- 
fiscation would apply and subject such rates to the constitu- 
tional limitation. Adequate transportation does not mean an 
adequate return to each road. If it did, the resolution would 
fall of its own weight. Preferences declared by law are not 
undue. 

That railway operating income by groups does not now 
produce the return of 5% per cent allowed under section 15-a 
of the Transportation Act, on the value attributed to the prop- 
erties, is no ground for defense against lowering live-stock 
rates, since it has been expressly held by the courts that value, 
and return thereon, afford no basis for rates on a given com- 
modity. If, as contended by the railroads, this principle, car- 
ried out successively for each commodity, would lead to the 
piecemeal destruction of section 15-a, it must be answered that 
only by trial can the effect of higher rates on other traffic be 
determined, and that, in any case, such a condition, even if a 
‘fact, would be no justification for imposing rates which the 
shipper cannot afford to pay. 

The argument that a general readjustment of rates, so as 
to bring aggregate earnings up to the 5% per cent, should 
first be made before the commission attempts to establish new 
rates on the products of agriculture, Mr. Cowan dismisses as 
unsound reasoning. The preference should first be given, as 
directed in the Hoch-Smith resolution; then adjustments to 
meet the new situation can be made afterward. By passing 
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this resolution, Congress has unequivocally taken the side of 
the unorganized and depressed live-stock industry, to which 
it clearly intended to afford such relief as could in law and 
justice be given, 


CATTLE HIDES 


F THE BY-PRODUCTS FROM CATTLE SLAUGHTER, 
@) hides are the most important. High hide prices contrib- 
ute materially to favorable cattle values. -When cattle values 
are low, the price of the hide alone may determine profit or 
loss to the producer. 

Since the beginning of the present century, importations 
of. cattle hides into the United States have been rapidly in- 
creasing. Following the removal of the duty of 15 per cent 
ad valorem, imposed in 1897 and remaining in force until 
1909, imports rose to double what they were before. Up to 
the latter date our annual imports had averaged about 125,- 
000,000 pounds. During the fiscal year 1909-10 they jumped 
to 318,004,000 pounds. In 1919 they had reached 407,141,000 
pounds. From that point they again receded to 185,614,000 
pounds in 1924. It may be said that, roughly, 35 per cent of 
our yearly supply of cattle hides is now imported, the prin- 
cipal sources being South America and Canada. 

Two factors may be responsible for this development, 
says Armour’s Monthly Letter to Animal Husbandmen in its 
May issue, discussing “Cattle Hides—Production and Trade.” 
“The trade disturbances caused by the war and post-war 
readjustments influenced the hide business, originally by 
stimulating the general demand for leather goods, and later 
by restricting the buying power of European purchasers, so 
that the United States became a relatively more attractive 
outlet.” It is shown graphically how “the yearly volume of 
hide imports is very definitely related to current hide values. 
An increase in hide values immediately stimulates imports, 
until prices break; following which, imports again decline in 
volume.” 

As a conseqyence of these factors, explains the Monthly 
Letter, “domestic hides have in recent years been in unpro- 
tected competition against cheap imported goods, with the re- 
sult that our domestic production had to be disposed of on the 
price level of a depressed world market.” Excessive imports, 
again, have caused a big surplus stock to be accumulated. At 
the close of 1920 stocks of hides and leather amounted to 
an equivalent of approximately 20,000,000 hides—more than 
sufficient for a whole year’s supply. By the end of 1924, 
stocks on hand had been reduced to 12,000,000 hides. 

Another factor contributing to a depressed hide market 
is the increasing use of substitutes for leather. In 1909 the 
total value of the output of artificial leather was slightly over 
$3,000,000; in 1923 it had grown to $33,500,000. 

In “Hides and Skins,” a pamphlet issued in 1922 under 
the direction of the United States Tariff Commission, the ques- 
tion is discussed as to what extent the producer would be the 
beneficiary in case a duty should be levied on hides. 


“There appears good reason to believe,” it is there stated, 
“that competitive buying in the live-stock markets forces the 
packers to pay the true market value for live cattle purchased 
and for the hides they carry. Competition among live-cattle 
buyers and hide-sellers thus quickly tends to correct any ap- 
parent discrepancies which may occasionally exist between the 
values of hides and live cattle. It therefore seems probable 
that, in the long run, packers would be compelled by compe- 
tition to add a duty to the price paid for live animals, getting 
this addition back when hides or leather are sold.” 


“You may discontinue my advertisement in THE PRODUCER, 
as I have sold all the stock that I advertised. THE PRODUCER 
is the paper that gets the results. It is the greatest paper for 
the cowman ever published.”—-T. G. WALTER, Prescott, Ariz. 
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MEETING OF NEBRASKA STOCK GROWERS 


J. E. P. 


ESTERN NEBRASKA is still in the cattle business. 

The annual gathering of the Nebraska Stock Growers’ 
Association, held at Broken Bow on May 29 and 30, was at- 
tended by many of the old-timers and a generous sprinkling of 
the new element in the business. The Sandhill region—the 
last stamping-ground of the old-time cattleman—was well rep- 
resented. No attempt at concealment of recent or present 
conditions was made; neither was there anything resembling 
rainbow hysteria indulged in. Custer County—the chief beef- 
making center of western Nebraska—has just completed mar- 
keting around 40,000 cattle, many of which carried too much 
weight to show a substantial margin of profit; but the cattle 
industry is definitely linked with the agricultural welfare of 
western Nebraska—a vast farming and pastoral region which 
has been transformed from frontier into settled conditions 
within the memory of the present generation. Broken Bow is 
a prosperous, well-built town, the hub of a progressive, produc- 
tive district in which corn, hay, and grass constitute a trinity 
of permanent natural resources. A large proportion of its 
animal production goes to market in the shape of cattle and 
hogs, even the Sandhill region having got into the hog game 
in recent years. 

The Nebraska Stock Growers’ Association is prosperous, 
with a substantial bank balance and an increasing membership. 
The 1926 convention will be held at Alliance, and, unless the 
enthusiasm manifested at this gathering subsides, will be the 
best-attended in the history of the organization. 

Robert Graham, of Alliance, was re-elected president, and 
¥. M. Broome, likewise of Alliance, secretary; the new vice- 
president being A. R. Modisett, of Rushville. 

The following resolutions were the concrete result of the 
gathering: 


Favoring repeal of section 15-a of Transportation Act 
of 1920; 

Requesting that agricultural interests of western states be 
given representation on Interstate Commerce Commission; 

Demanding protection to live-stock industry wherever 
practicable, and to that end favoring a tariff of six cents a 
pound on green and fifteen cents on dry hides; 

Advocating some feasible plan of orderly marketing, to 
prevent gluts and violent market fluctuations, and to that end 
requesting. officers of association to confer with other organ- 
izations in an attempt to work out some practical plan; 

Indorsing work of National Live Stock and Meat Board 
in its effort to increase consumption of meats and to offset 
propaganda being circulated against use of meat; 

Asking Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association to see to it 
that inspectors at all markets be instructed to adopt uniform 
methods of inspection, tallying, and making of tally-sheets and 
reports; 

Recording sense of membership of high value to live-stock 
industry of services of Henry C. Wallace, late Secretary of 
Agriculture, and profound regret at his untimely death. 


Incidentally, a committee was appointed to take up the 
matter of orderly marketing. Frank M. Currie, who urged this 
action, said that he had been inspired by the proceedings at 
the last meeting of the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, where the California stabilization plan had been eluci- 
dated. He expressed the opinion that something could be ac- 
complished toward bettering the marketward movement of 
cattle in Nebraska and adjacent territory by concerted, intelli- 
gent action, predicting that, unless reforms in this respect 
were effected, many cattlemen in western ‘Nebraska would be 
forced to quit the business during the next two years, “despite 
prosperity talk,” as he added satirically. 

Senator Currie also injected the cattle-financing problem 
at a round-table discussion, at which the orderly-marketing 
subject was considered, and it was declared the sense of the 
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meeting that the federal government should modify its inter- 
mediate-credit policy, to the end that loans could be made 
direct to the cattleman. Currie complained that, as the law 
existed, borrowers were required to have a margin equal to 35 
per cent of the loan, that no consideration was given the value 
of tangible property which they owned, and that the moral 
risk was wholly disregarded. ‘Under present conditions it is 
cheaper to get a bank loan at 8 per cent than to deal with 
intermediate-credit organizations, and the government is doing 
nothing in a financial way for a class of cattlemen who actually 
need help, while others are profiting by the system.” 

Judge Sullivan, who said that he had for years past spent 
the income from a lucrative law practice in maintaining an 
unprofitable cattle ranch, insisted that the man who paid for 
the palatial buildings erected by the Federal Reserve Bank at 
Kansas City and other centers was the borrower. He received 
the hearty support of the audience when he stated that what 
the stockmen wanted was lower interest rates, and less divi- 
dends for the stockholders and juicy statements of earnings. 

Corn prospects in Nebraska are excellent, the crop pre- 
senting a more favorable appearance than east of the Missouri 
River, where drought and frost have worked more or less 
havoc. Some southern cattle have been moved into the Sand- 
hills, including yearlings costing around $40 per head deliv- 
ered, and some 4,500 cows moved up by bankers holding loans, 
to put them in condition for the butcher. One paradox of 
the cattle business, here as elsewhere, is the reason why a cow 
is not wanted at less money than a yearling—a condition 
reflecting a bad credit situation. 


MIDDLE WESTERN FARMERS COMBINE 


PROGRAM of unified action as a means to insure for 
A the producer a decent price for his products was out- 
lined in a series of resolutions adopted at a conference of 
farmers’ organizations from the Middle West held in Des 
Moines last month. Altogether, representatives of more than 
twenty associations were in attendance. After full discussion 
throughout a two-day session, these combined on the follow- 
ing platform, as worked out in committee: 


“First, we recognize the fundamental principle govern- 
ing all successful enterprises, that cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit is necessary to the success of the industry, 
in order to establish and maintain prices on farm commodi- 
ties. In conformity with this principle, it is necessary that 
farmers be organized to regulate and control the marketing 
of their products. 

“Second, we indorse and support the principle of co- 
operative marketing, the farmers to be placed in control of 
their own marketing machinery, including such terminal 
facilities as may be necessary for the orderly marketing of 
products. 

“Third, to insure to the farmer the cost of production 
plus an average profit of not less than 5 per cent, we urge 
the creation by Congress of an export corporation, with ade- 
quate capitalization, for the purpose of buying so much of 
the available surplus of agricultural production as may be 
necessary to that end; the financing and functioning of this 
corporation to be properly directed and safeguarded by 
proper provision in the organization law, and in such way as 
will provide for the administration of said corporation by a 
board of farmers, nominated by the various producing farm 
organizations. 

“In order to carry out the program of this conference, 
a permanent joint committee shall be selected, consisting of 
one member from each participating organization, and from 
such organizations as may hereafter affiliate. This com- 
mittee is hereby authorized to develop ways and means of 
bringing about joint action on the part of all farm organiza- 
tions, both with respect to economic and legislative measures, 
both state and national.” 


With the object of transforming this declaration into con- 
crete results, the resolutions committee was made permanent. 
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THE WORLD'S LIVE STOCK 


Y COMPARING the accompanying table, which gives the 
latest statistics on the world’s live stock, with the figures 
that we published in June, 1924, it will be seen that no im- 


yortant changes have taken place since last year. 
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Cattle 


have decreased about three million head, and hogs nearly ten 
million, while sheep numbers show an increase of close on six 


million head. 


This latter phenomenon directly reflects the 


upward trend in wool and lamb prices, and is most noticeable 
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COUNTRIES YEAR| CATTLE SHEEP SWINE COUNTRIES YEAR| CATTLE SHEEP SWINE 
EUROPE— | AMERICA— 
ABTA. icsns 1923 2,163,000 597,000 1,473,000 PAM ii cotitictictnatecicencenticed 1922 37,065,000 30,672,000 1,437,000 
Belgium... 1924 | 1,628,000 150,000 1,139,000 Bolivia..... 1916 734,000 1,499,000 114,000 
NOOO vines citrisiiiiticieitasiti ces 1920 | 2,288,000 8,906,000 1,118,000 | Brazil... 1922 30,705,000 10,655,000 18,400,000 
Cyprus.......... seit sabahyiasaatigleiiabic 1924 291,000 281,000 39,000 Canada. 1924 9,461,000 2,685,000 5,069,000 
Czechoslovakia..........................- 1921 4,391,000 987,000 2,058,000 | ME iacodcnesiiitcalattidhad hsviniclitindidals 1919 2,163,000 4,500,000 292,000 
I so is sects ainciometetiass 1924 2,666,000 302,000 2,865,000 | Cie eo 1916 7,000,000 ee 
TB 1924 501,000 607,000 285,000 | NEI I sai ditties sce vnaranndas eis 1923 426,000 1,000 92,000 
Finland... | 1923 1,865,000 1,550,000 382,000 | a ana a EES) aces | ie 
France.. : 1923 13,749,000 9,925,000 5,406,000 Curacao. 1923 3,000 5,000 
Germany. .| 1924 | 17,296,000 5,717,000 16,844,000 | Dominican Republic................ 1921 647,000 674,000 
Great Britain............. | 1924 | 7,058,000 21,729,000 3,426,000 Ecuador. (7?) 1,250,000 iacanatenctiiomia: D  eijamuscemtaneamle 
ST niisccancscectnsctnnscisibinctilihiacancs | 1920 | 659,000 5,811,000 416,000 | 1923 8,000 GEE AGOF  wanstee a 
PR  ccretraiiii eres 1920 | 2,223,000 1,776,000 3,729,000 || Guatemala. 1923 246,000 133,000 33,000 
I iincsceccictniniaidaninssninincsndes 1923 25,000 CORSE e b> cena 1} Guiana, British........................ 1922 74,000 21,000 12,000 
Ireland, North and South....... 1924 4,930,000 3,637,000 1,078,000 || Guiana, Dutch........... 1923 14,000 | -n-eeenseeeenvee 6,000 
We istciiidideiteeree i ke 6,240,000 11,759,000 2,339,000 || eae i 8 1 1919 103,000 ss 23,000 
TN a ac 1923 899,000 1,461,000 484,000 || a 1922 141,000 12,000 32,000 
Lithuania... 1924 1,252,000 1,399,000 1,564,000 | Mexico............ 1924 2,188,000 1,728,000 760,000 
I ii ra 1922 83,000 4,000 89,000 | Newfoundland. 1911 40,000 100,000 28,000 
ROOUONIRIIE ssc 1921 2,063,000 668,000 1,519,000 || Nicaragua... (?) DIOGO sca sce 
Nooo ci we Bie, 1923 1,131,000 1,525,000 237,000 | OR 88 1919 SET BOOT cas 30,000 
Rae gl She oc 3 1922 7,895,000 2,178,000 5,101,000 || Durango es 1923 4,000,000 600,000 60,000 
M2 to 1921 741,000 3,851,000 921,000 || NES eg a 1923 1,302,000 11,056,000 | = «............- a 
NN ee 1923 | 5,554,000 12,481,000 2,925,000 || SiMe a 1917 230,000 40,000 250,000 
Basile, Merepens.. 1921 | 28,805,000 | 34,986,000 | 11,951,000 | Whithas Sib 1925 | 67,040,000 | 39,584,000 | 56,872,000 
edi dis ect | 1923 3,435,000 | 18,550,000 4,728,000 ||  Yruguay.... 1924 8,432,000 | 14,514,000 304,000 
MM Se nh aE anne bu _| 1920 2,736,000 1,568,000 1,011,000 || Nee ay po 1922 2,750,000 200,000 512,000 
. 99? 5 9 nac | = 
oe 1823 | 4058-000 | 7,542,000 | 2,578,000 ||_Total Ameriem 182,092,000 | 118,019,000 | $5,006,000 
| ASIA— l 
SRE i istisinsis scien. 128,045,000 | 160,691,000 | 76,344,000 || CO is 1921 1,368,000 68,000 59,000 
a |} China... 1916 | 15,973,000 | 22,232,000 | 44,711,000 
AFRICA~—- | | 1 East Indie pl. cczccapseaiednaes 955,000 Dears 
pe Cee 1921 | 1,093,000 9,145,000 | 108,000 || - Formosa... | 1918 | 385,000 500,000 | 1,273,000 
Bechuanaland......................... 1921 | 324,000 120,000 3 i 5g oe India, Britigh iiininnbeenebeteiencimasbia 1922 116,665,000 22,085,000 22,895,000 
Egypt RA i 0 oe Be A le, 1923 634,000 962,000 21,000 || India, Native States................ 1920 | 15,109,000 Rt eee << 
Equatorial Africa, French...... 1922 750,000 1,126,000 | | Indo-China, French................ 1922 | 3,099,000 2,000 742,000 
a aL thane Peta LL 1921 | 498,000 1,531,000 | eh JAPAn.............---0-0----- 1921 1,437,000 9,000 528,000 
Kenya Colony 1922 | 2,814,000 2,464,000 9,000 || Korea....... 1920 | 1,490,000 | 1,000 832,000 
Libia, Italian 1916 fee OOO) mcctsn. || Palestine. 1923 | 92,000 | = 271,000 
Mada gaseareccccccoecccccccescce.c.0.....| 1923 7,819,000 110,000 406,000 || Persis.nee-anevsnveneenneeneenee ee 6,347,000 seecrceeeees 
, ERS ae ee ee 1923 1,683,000 7,121,000 | 49,000 1| Philippine Islands...................| 1923 874,000 | 300,000 7,525,000 
Weide 1923 | 118,000 | 67,000 | 30.000 || Russia, Asiatic......................... 1921 9,888,000 | 10,499,000 2,019,000 
Rhodesia, Southern................. 1923 | 1,921,000 | 56,000 | 27,000 || BAM -...----eeencveseeeeeeeeeeensnnseeeeeen 1922 | 2,864,000 | -----eeer------ | 864,000 
ida 1922 | 427,000 215,000 5,000 || Syria and Lebanon................. BOZE fo cccesissceceme | = RACRCOR ces as 
Somaliland, Italian...... 1921 1,246,000 1,566,000 | Turkey, Asiatic and | 
South Africa, Union of. 1923 | 9,815,000 | 31,224,000 | | European... --------eeeeeeee serene 1919 | 4,118,000 | 11,200,000 | -.....--.---..- 
Southwest Africa, British. 1922 | 400,000 | 1,350,000 | | Wide Aste es | 173,362,000 | 84,123,000 | 81,448,000 
Sudan, French..............-...........| 1921 | 1,025,000 2,030,000 | - ——— 
Senate | 19RO 230,000 250,000 | || AUSTRALASIA— | . 
Tanganyika Territory........... 1912 | 3,994,000 6,440,000 | nnn Australia Leeecinndaiaoeniiscteetervensssaens 1924 | 18,045,000 79,959,000 764,000 
NaN es ot ae 1923 | 400,000 | 1,451,000 | 13,000 Fiji Islands. -| 192% niger 1,000 2,000 
Usands.. 1921 681,000 222,000 New Zealand....................-.-.-.---| 1924 3,563,000 28,776,000 | 414,000 
West Africa, French... 1920 4,573,000 | 5,885,000 | Total Australasia.............. | 16,667,000 | 103,736,000 | 1,180,000 
| ee — 
MOM Ati ieee a 39,945,000 | 74,331,000 | 1,592,000 || GRAND TOTALGB............... | | 540,111,000 | 541,800,000 | 245,569,000 
RECAPITULATION 
CATTLE | SHEEP | SWINE 
GRAND DIVISIONS Last Previous Pre-War Last Previous Pie Wer Last Previous Pre-War 
Census Census Census Census Census Census 
UIE ON isis ic it eaidicicces .---| 67,040,000 68,913,000 58,471,000 39,584,000 38,811,000 50,110,000 56,872,000 67,929,000 60,221,000 
America (including United States) ...........| 182,092,000 | 186,437,000 | 160,581,000 | 118,919,000 | 115,249,000 | 155,235,000 85,005,000 96,329,000 89,536,000 
BLUrOp el... seeeesecseeeeeeeseeeneeeeeeeseeseecesseeersseeeeee| 128,045,000 | 126,830,000 | 138,477,000 | 160,691,000 | 159,617,000 | 169,039,000 | 76,344,000 | 78,627,000 | 85,114,000 
173,362,000 | 173,407,000 | 190,027,000 84,123,000 84,010,000 | 116,163,000 81,448,000 77,562,000 | 108,049,000 
39,945,000 39,302,000 32,396,000 74,331,000 77,758,000 74,116,000 1,592,000 1,597,000 1,940,000 
16,667,000 17,164,000 13,584,000 | 103,736,000 99,390,000 | 109,857,000 1,180,000 1,163,000 1,154,000 
| | | |] He 
GRAND TOTALS............ | 540,111,000 | 543,140,000 | 535,065,000 | 541,800,000 | 536,024,000 | 624,410,000 | 245,569,000 | 255,278,000 | 285,793,000 
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in the countries of heavy export, like Australasia and South 
America. On the other hand, the slump in swine must be 
considered traceable to the reaction following upon the extra- 
ordinary quickening of the demand for pork products that 
arose during the war and stimulated production beyond the 
capacity of a normal market to absorb. Nearly all of the 
loss falls to the United States, and in part is due to our 
diminishing exports of bacon. It is a remarkable demon- 
stration of the adjustability to changing economic conditions 
of an industry that can be expanded or contracted over a 
period of a few months’ time. 

With regard to cattle, it is to be noted that America, 
North and South, is credited with a loss of over four million 
head, of which the United States accounts for nearly half. 
Just how reliable the annual government estimate of our live 
stock has been will be checked up when the returns from the 
census of last January come in. Taught by previous ex- 
perience, we have not deemed it advisable to await these 
returns, which will be published in THE PropUCER as they are 
given out. On such data as are at hand, the United States, 
while slowly decreasing its cattle herds as a result of the pre- 
vailing depression, is still more than eight million ahead of 
its pre-war score, the gain being about equally divided be- 
tween beef and dairy animals. On the other hand, Europe, 
having added more than a million in the past year, yet has 
ten million to make up before she overtakes her ante- 
bellum record. 

There are this time ninety-six countries included in our 
list—two more than we had last year. Our sources in prac- 
tically all cases are official returns and estimates, as trans- 


mitted mostly by the International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome. 


MEAT CONGRESS FOR KANSAS 


: CONNECTION WITH the Kansas Free Fair to be held 
in Topeka during a week in September to be determined on 
later, a Meat Congress is being planned as an aid in helping 
producers solve their problems and in educating the public 
in the economical use of meat. Among the matters to be dealt 
with are: value of meat in the food and its place in the prac- 
tical diet; relative value and utilization of different cuts of 
meat; reducing production and marketing costs; a more 
orderly plan of marketing, and a better system of retailing 
meats. These subjects will be discussed by prominent speak- 
ers. An exhibit of the different meat cuts will be installed. 
The National Live Stock and Meat Board, the Kansas 
Live Stock Association and other stockmen’s organizations, 
as well as representatives of the big packing companies and 
of the live-stock exchanges, have pledged their support. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CO-OPERATION 


OME OF THE WORLD’S most distinguished authorities 
S on the co-operative movement will take part in the first 
session of the newly organized American Institute of Co- 
operation, to be held at the University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia, July 20 to August 15, it is announced by Secretary 
Charles W. Holman. Among the speakers will be Secretary 
of Agriculture Jardine, Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania, ex-Governor Lowden of 
Illinois, Senator Charles S. Deneen of Illinois, M. L. Corey, 
former member of the Federal Farm Loan Board, ahd many 
other prominent men. 

Foreign guests expected to deliver addresses include Sir 
Horace Plunkett, the veteran leader of the co-operative move- 
ment in Ireland; Karl Walter, of London, who will speak on 
the progress of co-operation throughout the British Empire; 
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Professor C. R. Fay, of Toronto; and Professor O. H. Larsen, 
of Copenhagen, who will give a series of lectures on the organ- 
ization of co-operative societies in Denmark. 


REDUCED DROUGHT RATES ON SANTA FE 


FFECTIVE MAY 19 and expiring July 31, 1925, a reduc- 
BK tion of 35 per cent in the rates on feeder or range cattle, 
calves, or sheep has been authorized by the Santa Fe System, 
to apply from points on its lines in Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Texas to points in Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, the 
stock-yards at Kansas City and St. Joseph, and points in Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico. This is an extension in the time 
limit of some of the drought rates which have been in effect 
between certain territories on that system in the Southwest 
for some time. 


COLORADO'S MIGRATORY LAW HELD VOID 


WO YEARS AGO the General Assembly of Colorado 
"S casmea a law imposing a tax on sheep being driven into 
Colorado from neighboring states for temporary grazing. Be- 
ing taken to the Supreme Court, the law was declared uncon- 
stitutional. In an attempt to overcome this difficulty, another 
law was enacted by the legislature in session last winter, pro- 
viding for inspection of cattle and sheep driven across the state 
line for grazing in Colorado, and for the payment of a fee for 
this service. Owners of a band of sheep from Wyoming were 
arrested for not complying with the law. A fund to fight the 
case was raised among sheep-owners in affected states. The 
case was tested in the County Court of Moffat County, and 
the new law has now likewise been held to be in violation of 
the constitution. 

It is expected that the case will be appealed. 


HOG INDEX NUMBERS 


NDEX NUMBERS worked out by Armour’s Live Stock 
] Bureau, and published in the Monthly Letter to Animal 
Husbandmen for June, show that, taking average monthly 
receipts of hogs at Chicago for the five-year period 1910-14 
as 100, receipts in April, 1925, were 113, as against 104 in 
March, 1925, and 147 in April a year ago. Expressed in terms 
of purchasing power in relation to all commodities, with reten- 
tion of the same basic figure of 100 as representing pre-war 
conditions, the value of the dollar which the producer received 
for his hogs last April was 96 cents, compared with 98 cents 
in March and 58 cents in April, 1924—the lowest point reached 
in the sixteen years. In terms of corn, the relationship was 
92, 86, and 70 cents, respectively, for the three months. 


THE CALENDAR 

July 13-15, 1925—-Midsummer Meeting of Colorado Stock 

Growers’ Association, Gunnison, Colo. 

July 20-August 15, 1925—First Session of American Institute 
of Co-operation, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

August 31-September 2, 1925—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

September 28-October 4, 1925—-Dairy Cattle Congress, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

October 31-November 7, 1925—Pacific International Live Stock 
Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

November 14-21, 1925—American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

November 28-December 5, 1925—International Live Stock 

Exposition, Chicago, Ill. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


HILE COMMERCIAL REPORTS indicate 

W\ considerable irregularity in trade, and dis- 

appointing results in some quarters, business 

as a whole is regarded as being in a slightly more 

favorable condition than one year ago. May was 

notable for extremes of heat, cold, and drought in 

different sections, seriously affecting crop prospects. 

The weather also acted as a bar to trade in summer 
goods. 

Automobile manufacturing gives about the best 
report, with a new high peak reached. Bituminous 
coal is still at the bottom of production, while anthra- 
cite conditions are improved. Building is active, but 
apparently not sufficient to cause any speeding up of 
output or to strengthen the price of lumber. The 
briskest buying in steel is in structural iron. Pig 
iron has been active, but at generally lower prices. 
Steel operations have slowed down to the volume of 
new business. Petroleum prices are higher, and gas- 
oline has been marked up. 

In the textile trade, silk goods are more active than 
cotton or woolen. Hides are lower, and dulness pre- 
vails in the leather trade. Rubber goods are sharply 
higher. Railroad car-loadings keep close to the peak. 

Wheat and oat prospects were lowered during 
May. Some corn was damaged by frost, necessitating 
replanting. All grain prices registered a substantial 
advance. The hay crop is below the average. The 
government report indicates a larger cotton crop than 
last year. 

Railroad and industrial stocks scored a steady ad- 
vance during May; bonds are firm; money is steady. 
Following the return of Great Britain to the gold 
standard, sterling reached par last month, while 
French and Italian exchange was weaker. 
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Bradstreet’s food index number for the week end- 
ing May 28 was $3.59, compared with $3.54 for the 
previous week and $3.07 for the corresponding week 
in 1924, 


GRAZING ON PUBLIC LANDS 


HE PRINTED RECORD of the hearings before 

the subcommittee of the Committee on Public 

Lands and Surveys of the United States Senate, 

held in Washington in April, indicates a commend- 

able intention to obtain full information concerning 

the proposition to regulate grazing on the public do- 

main, as well as concerning the administration of 
grazing on national forests. 


W. B. Greeley, Chief of the Forest Service, re- 
viewed at length the history, policy, regulations, and 
plans of the service, discussing fully the Rachford 
range-appraisal report. As to the clause in the 
Phipps bill (S. 2424, which passed the Senate and 
was before the House on adjournment of Congress) 
providing for a board of grazing appeals, Mr. Greeley 
stated : 


“I think, broadly speaking, that the principle of the right 
of appeal to an impartial reviewing body is correct. But I do 
not think that that reviewing body should be superior to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. A board of appeals made 
up along the line of the Phipps bill, and functioning as an 
agent of the Secretary of Agriculture, would probably be a 
desirable thing.” 


Relative to putting the administration of grazing 
on the public domain and the national forests under 
one department, he said: 


“I think that we should develop in the government one 
staff of grazing experts, and let that staff handle all the 
grazing on government lands. Furthermore, as to grazing, I 
think it would be very advantageous to have the unreserved 
public lands and the national forests handled together, so that 
you will have real uniformity of policy between the two.” 


The tentative draft of a bill formulated by, and 
having the approval of, the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and of the Interior, for the establishment of 
grazing districts on the public lands of the United 
States, was put into the record. A summary of this 
bill follows: 


Upon recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior, 
or request by a majority of the live-stock growers using the 
land, the President may, by proclamation, establish grazing 
districts from such portions of the public domain as are not 
in substantial part irrigable, or suitable for other crops than 
native grasses. Permits for grazing shall be issued by the 
secretary for periods of not more than ten years, upon the 
payment of a reasonable fee. Preference is to be given to 
homesteaders and to present occupants who own improved 
ranches or who have provided water for live stock. No per- 
mittee shall be entitled to the use of any improvements owned 
or controlled by a previous occupant, except through the pay- 
ment to the latter of a pro-rata value. Improvements neces- 
sary to the proper management of live stock may be con- 
structed under permission from the secretary. 
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Free grazing of live stock may be authorized under regu- 
lations prescribed by the secretary, and provision may be 
made for the use of timber, stone, coal, and other deposits for 
domestic purposes or by prospectors. 

All fees received shall be deposited in the United States 
Treasury. Ten per cent is made available for expenditure by 
the Secretary of the Interior in the erection or purchase of 
range improvements, and 25 per cent is to be paid over an- 
nually to the states in which grazing districts are situated, for 
the benefit of their schools and roads. 

The secretary may enter into co-operative agreements 
with any state, corporation, or individual owning lands adja- 
cent'to, or included within, grazing districts, for the adminis- 
tration or improvement of such areas. 

No restrictions shall be placed on the use of any water 
within grazing districts for mining, milling, domestic, or irri- 
gation purposes, or on lawful ingress or egress thereover, in- 
cluding the movement of live stock over established drive- 
ways. 


Edward C. Finney, First Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, presented his reasons for favoring the 
foregoing bill. On the question of fees and charges, 
Mr. Finney said: 


“My thought is that the primary purpose of this grazing 
bill is not the matter of securing revenue to the federal gov- 
ernment. The primary purpose is to encourage and foster the 
live-stock industry. Another important purpose is to protect 
and rehabilitate the growth of native grasses and other forage 
on the range—that is, incident to helping the live-stock indus- 
try. The matter of receipts is secondary. Of course, I think 
the receipts should be sufficient to cover all expenses. 

I would say that it is evident that we had in mind scinething 
over actual cost of administration. 

“T want to say that I never have baliowed in a government 
policy of taking all the traffic will bear. The lessee 
should be given an opportunity and an inducement to go in 
and develop the resources, and he should be allowed a reward 
for so doing.” 


As to which department should administer the 
grazing on the public domain and administer the na- 
tional forests, Mr. Finney testified : 


“As an Official of the Department of the Interior, I have 
felt that, inasmuch as the public domain is, and has been 
almost since the beginning, under the control, jurisdiction, 
and administration of the Department of the Interior, and as 
the administration of all the general land laws, both within 
and without the forest reserves, is vested in the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Department of the Interior is the proper 
department to administer the grazing on the public domain. 

We are closely in touch with the western people 
through administering the laws I have mentioned, as well as 
the Reclamation Act. We have local land offices, field division 
offices, agents of various kinds, and geological survey officers 
throughout the West. All our bureaus have dealt more or 
less with the public domain, and have a lot of information 
which is of value in classifying the land or in dealing with its 
disposition or use. We believe that we could administer this 
act without any appreciable expense in the way of increased 
force. . . . The stockman who has the lease will be inter- 
ested in caring for his leasehold area. If he has an assurance 
of a definite tenure for a period of, say, ten years, with the 
possibility of renewal at the end of that time, it will be to his 
interest to protect and care for that land, .and there will be 
very little occasion for government agents to interfere. 

“T have frequently stated that I believe that the Boreas 
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of Forestry belongs in the Interior Department. It is made up 
in the West entirely of areas taken from the public domain. 
The laws of the United States relating to mining, to initiation 
and perfection of water rights, the homestead laws, so far as 
they apply, and many other laws, are applicable to lands in 
forest reserves and are administered by the Secretary of the 
Interior at the present time. If the Forest Service has occa- 
sion to look up the status of a tract of land, they have to come 
to the plats and records of the Interior Department to get 
that information.” 


Relative to the desirability of Congress establish- 
ing a definite policy for administration of grazing 
both on the national forests and on the public do- 
main, Mr. Finney said: 


“T think it is entirely possible for Congress to enact legis- 
lation which -will generally cover the subject, and establish 
and protect the rights of the United States government and of 
the citizen who may be using the lands or the reserves. The 
matter of the details and administration is a matter that can 
and should be left to the executive officer, but the policy and 
the basic principles and rights should be defined and protected 
by law of Congress. I believe that is better, not only for the 
government and the citizen whose rights are protected, but for 
the executive officer himself, because it relieves him from the 
charge of exceeding his authority, or being autocratic or 
bureaucratic.” 


Copies of the full hearings can be obtained on ap- 
plication to Hon. Robert N. Stanfield, chairman of the 
subcommittee, United States Senate, Washington, 
D. C. 


* * * 


Hearings of the subcommittee in Arizona com- 
menced at Douglas on June 4, and will wind up at 
Flagstaff on June 15-17. While in Arizona, the com- 
mittee expects to fix the itinerary of its meetings in 
other states, which will probably begin some time dur- 
ing the latter part of August or early in September. 
The tentative plan indicates that the committee will 
hold a hearing in Salt Lake City late in August. As 
soon as the date for that hearing has been definitely 
settled, arrangements will be made to call a confer- 
ence of the representatives of all state live-stock 
organizations, to be held several days in advance of 
the committee hearing. 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


SQUABBLE has broken out in the Federal 

Trade Commission which may have farther- 

reaching effects than looked for by the con- 
testants. The trouble has arisen over the new rules 
recently adopted by a majority of the commission. 
These rules provide that, if firms against which com- 
plaints have been lodged voluntarily consent to aban- 
don their unfair practices, the charges shall be 
dropped by stipulation, and no detailed publicity shall 
be given to any case so adjusted. It is hinted that 
any member refusing to abide by this decision not to 
make public the facts may be subject to penalties. 
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The Federal Trade Commission was created by 
act of Congress in 1914, during the Wilson adminis- 
tration, for the purpose of preventing unlawful com- 
binations in restraint of trade and generally of en- 
forcing the provisions of the Sherman Act. It is 
' composed of five members, who must belong to the 
two leading parties in the proportion of three to two. 
At present the Republicans have the majority. Their 
three members are Vernon W. Van Fleet, chairman; 
Charles W. Hunt, and William E. Humphrey, former 
representative from Washington. The Democrats are 
Huston Thompson, of Colorado, and John F. Nugent, 
ex-senator from Idaho. The new rules were put 
through over the protest of the two last-named gen- 
tlemen. Under the old procedure, all complaints were 
published. If found guilty, the firm complained of 
was called upon to discontinue its objectionable 
methods, and the decision was announced through the 
press. It is held by Messrs. Thompson and Nugent 
that the majority cannot, simply by announcing a 
rule, legally prevent dissenting members from making 
their views public. 

At the time when the act was passed creating the 
Federal Trade Commission there was noticeable a dis- 
quieting tendency in big business toward monopolistic 
practices, with more or less open infractions of the 
anti-trust laws. The commission found its work cut 
out for it, and it hewed to the line with an enthusiasm 
that earned for it much public acclaim, and a corre- 
sponding amount of criticism from those whose al- 
leged wrongdoings it exposed. It will be remem- 
bered that the investigations bearing fruit in the 
Packers and Stock-Yards Act, the Grain-Futures Act, 
and the Cotton-Futures Act were conducted by it. 
Recently its report on the status of the Consent 
Decree was a painstaking and thorough piece of 
work. 

However, there has lately been in evidence a con- 
siderable amount of sentiment among members of 
Congress unfavorable to continuing the commission 
in its present form. The charge is made that it has 
largely outlived its usefulness, and that whatever re- 
mains for it to do could with advantage be turned 
over to one of the regular departments of the govern- 
ment. Part of this sentiment may be traceable to its 
attitude on certain resolutions passed by the Senate, 
directing investigation into matters lying beyond 
what the commission regarded as the proper bounds 
. for its activities. ‘Politics’ is charged on either side, 
and Commissioner Humphrey has let it be known that 
he does not intend to have the commission become the 
mere handmaid of any faction in Congress wishing to 
use it for partisan purposes. Undoubtedly the ques- 
tion of its radical reform, or even its complete aboli- 
tion, will be brought up at the next session, and we 
cannot help feeling that the quarrel which the com- 
mission has permitted to arise within its own pre- 
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cincts will tend to crystallize such antagonism toward 
it as may exist. 

We should regret to see any action taken that 
would threaten the existence of the commission or 
seriously circumscribe its usefulness. There is still a 
large field for it to cover. 


EASTBOUND RATES ON LIVE STOCK 


WIFT & CO., and their allied interests, filed a 
S petition (Docket 16844) with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on March 23, 1925, 
alleging that the rates on live stock eastbound, from 
the markets where complainants operate, to eastern 
seaboard and trunk-line territory are unjust, unrea- 
sonable, and in violation of section 1 of the Transpor- 
tation Act. The specific rates involved are the rates 
from Chicago and the Mississippi River, which latter 
are used as proportional rates on shipments from the 
territory west thereof. Complainants ask for repara- 
tion for the period of two years prior to the filing of 
the complaint. 

Armour & Co., and their subsidiaries, on May 14 
filed a petition with the commission, attacking the 
reasonableness of both the existing live-stock and the 
product rates eastbound from Chicago and western 
markets, requesting the establishment of a 17-cent 
differential between live-stock and fresh-meat rates, 
urging that under the Hoch-Smith resolution there 
should be a substantial reduction, and asking for dam- 
ages and reparation. The Swift complaint is directed 
solely against the live-stock rates, while the Armour 
complaint puts in issue the product rates as well. 
Probably the two cases will be consolidated and heard 
together. 

Western stockmen are interested in these com- 
plaints, because the reduction of any intermediate 
charges or expenses for the transportation of live 
stock, or its products, should be a benefit to both pro- 
ducer and consumer. The basic live-stock and product 
rates east of Chicago and the Mississippi River have 
been increased tremendously during the past ten years 
—much more than the live-stock rates in the western 
half of the United States. 


During the time previous to the enactment of the 
Interstate Commerce Law, when there was keen com- 
petition between carriers, the rates on live stock and 
meat products, as those on many other commodities, 
fluctuated up and down, without any regard to the 
cost of the service, depending solely upon the desire 
of the carriers to get the business. In 1879 the rate 
on cattle, for example, from Chicago to New York was 
35 cents per one hundred pounds. From that time up 
to January 1, 1900, the rate got as low as 5.5 cents, 
and was at different periods 16.5, 22.5, 25, and 26 
cents. On January 1, 1900, it was established at 28 
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cents, and that rate continued for fifteen years, until 
January 15, 1915. Then, under the 5 per cent advance 
case, it was increased to 29.4 cents. Later in that 
year, under the authority of the decision of the com- 
mission in I. & S. Docket 603, it was increased to 33 
cents. On May 25, 1918, under General Order 28 of 
the United States Railroad Administration, an ad- 
vance to 40 cents was made, and under the decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in Ex Parte 74, 
July 29, 1920, it was further increased to 56.5 cents. 
Thus it will be observed that since January 1, 1915, to 
the present date the rate on cattle has been increased 
from 28 to 56.5 cents per one hundred pounds, or 
slightly more than 100 per cent. Approximately the 
same increases have been made on hogs and sheep. 
The fresh-meat rate, Chicago to New York, has 
substantially followed the cattle changes. It got as 
low as 7 cents per one hundred pounds in 1888, and 
was stabilized on a 45-cent basis in January, 1905. 
That basis continued until January 15, 1915, when the 
series of increases commenced, and today the fresh- 
meat rate, Chicago to New York, is 87 cents—almost 
double the rate existing during the period from 1903 
to 1915. Last year, in a case brought by the interior 
Iowa packers, an examiner of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission recommended a reduction in fresh- 
meat rates from 87 to 77 cents, but that recommenda- 
tion has not as yet been approved by the commission. 
Just and reasonable transportation charges on live 
stock and its products, both into and out of the vari- 
ous live-stock markets and packing centers, are of 
prime importance to stockmen, as in the last analysis 
they and the consumers pay the bill. A fair relative 
adjustment of the rates on live animals as compared 
with their product is also vitally necessary to preserve 
competition between eastern and western slaughter- 
ers. Therefore, on behalf of western stockmen, the 
American National Live Stock Association has filed 
an intervening petition in this case, alleging that the 
live-stock rates are unjust and unreasonable, tend to 
prevent the free movement of live stock, and operate 
as an embargo against the territory of the western 
stockman, where the bulk of the live stock for slaugh- 
ter is produced. The application of the principle an- 
nounced by Congress in the Hoch-Smith resolution is 
invoked, and a plea is made for the restoration of 
rates on live stock as they existed prior to 1916. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN METHODS OF 
HANDLING MEAT 


N OUR MAY ISSUE, our London correspond- 
| ent tells of the sanitary regulations recently im- 
posed on the British meat trade by the Ministry 

of Health. The new rules cover such matters as pro- 
tection against exposure of the meat to flies and the 
dirt from the street, both in transportation and at the 
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shop, exhibition only behind glass, and the garb of 
the butcher in the way of more or less immaculate 
linen aprons and headgear. 

To Americans such orders have a strangely an- 
tique sound. And our wonderment is not diminished 
when we read of the protests which the ministerial 
reforms have evoked among English meat-dealers. In 
this country, such elementary precautions for guard- 
ing the public health are taken as matters of course. 
Both our packers and our retailers have long since 
learned that the utmost cleanliness and care in the 
handling of all foodstuffs are matters that the public 
will not allow to be trifled with—and that pay. And 
even if the public occasionally should be inclined to 
let down on its demands, there is our Argus-eyed gov- 
ernment which will see to it that its rules are rigidly 
enforced. 


Mr. Raymond’s reference to the system practiced 
by American packers, and the “stir” which such 


methods would cause among the conservative Britons, 
is interesting and apropos. 





Elias M. Ammons 


LIAS M. AMMONS died in Denver on May 21, 
1925. Born on a farm in Macon County, west- 
, ern North Carolina, in 1860, he came at an 
early age to Colorado. By force of character over- 
coming the handicaps of a poor and unschooled boy- 
hood, he engaged for a while in journalistic work at 
Denver; but failing eyesight compelled him to aban- 
don this career and to seek the life of the open air. 
He became a large ranch-owner, and as a breeder of 
live stock soon attained prominence. From 1909 to 
1912 he was a member of the Executive Committee of 
the American National Live Stock Association. He 
served as president of the National Western Stock 
Show and of the Colorado Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion. Ever deeply interested in public affairs, he was 
elected governor of the State of Colorado for the term 
1913-14. During his whole lifetime he gave generously 
of his strength to the upbuilding of the community. 
Colorado in him has lost one of her best citizens. 


WEAK UNDERTONE IN HIDES 


N CONSEQUENCE of the depression at the River Plate, 
domestic packer branded hides are weak and generally 
neglected, in spite of the decidedly improved quality of the 
present salting, according to Dun’s Review. Colorado steers 
are selling down to 13 cents for Aprils and 13% cents for 
middle-of-March salting. Even on native selections, packers 
are accepting the same prices as have prevailed right along. 
Country hides, of which receipts have been light, are holding 
their own. 
Calfskins are doing much better than hides, due to the 
export outlet. Chicago city skins are selling up to 21% cents. 
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CLOSING IN OF THE RAILROADS ON 
AGRICULTURE AND LIVE STOCK 


Fort WorTH, TEX., May 28, 1925. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Congress passed the Hoch-Smith resolution directing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission speedily to make rates to pro- 
mote the freedom of movement of “products of agriculture, 
including live stock, at the lowest possible lawful rates com- 
patible with adequate transportation,” and the commission, in 
Docket 17,000, has invited all concerns, carriers, and persons so 
desiring to file briefs presenting their views. Poor Lo is un- 
represented. 

Like the Indian, the stock-raisers and farmers meekly 
take what is handed them, trusting to Congress and the White 
Father (not white feather). But the railroads, with experts 
by the score, whose expenses are charged as operating expense, 
to be paid by the shipper, and with talent employed without 
stint, are filing with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
briefs—each and all of them pleas against any reduction, and 


efforts to prove by statistics (the enigmatical fabrication) . 


that instead there must be an increase. To that end they have 
filed their application for an increase in the West. 

Those representing manufacturers, chambers of commerce, 
merchants, mail-order houses, traffic associations and leagues 
—that is to say, the whole trading, speculating, and combined 
industrial world, outside of millers and packers, and a few 
others whose products are of agriculture—fearing that rates 
will be increased if the commission does what Congress told it 
to do as to products of agriculture and live stock, are taking 
advantage of this opportunity and joining with the railroads 
to prevent this resolution being really put into effect, and have 
started propaganda to repeal it. Did you know that? What 
are stockmen and farmers going to do about it? 

They are being forestalled. The Rock Island Railroad 
Company, for example, according to press reports, has in ad- 
vance, as they had a right to do—in fact, as they have been 
invited to do—put up figures to show that on products of agri- 
culture and live stock they should have an increase. Who is 
going to meet that claim? Utterly without organization or 
means to do it, the victims are helpless. The commission is 
supposed to be making a study of the situation. Have you 
heard from them? From the practical side of the question, 
stock-raisers and farmers are in the position described two 
thousand years ago, in the episode of what occurred between 
Philip and the great Ethiopian eunuch who had charge of the 
queen’s jewels and treasures, when the Ethiopian eunuch, of 
great power (in his own country), on a visit to Jerusalem, 
riding in his chariot with Philip as his guest, seeking knowl- 
edge, and seeing that he could not understand the Scriptures 
without someone to guide him, read from the Scriptures this: 
“He was led as a sheep to the slaughter; and, like a lamb 
dumb before his shearers, so opened he not his mouth” 
(Acts 8:32). 

Sam H. Cowan. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKETING PLAN 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., May 19, 1925. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

While the farmer is slow to grasp the idea of co-operative 
marketing, it is a recognized fact among leading thinkers that 
co-operation is the only remedy for the chaos into which agri- 
culture as a whole has fallen. Frank O. Lowden, former gover- 
nor of Illinois and a leader in agriculture, says in regard to 
farm marketing problems: 


“Somebody must name the price. The producer should 
name the price in the first instance, as he is the most interested 


‘party. 


‘Farmers’ co-operative marketing associations are making 
progress. Some have failed, but they are destined some day 
to occupy the entire field; for there is no other way out. I can 
foresee the day, I think, when everything produced from the 
farm to be sent to the market will be marketed by the farmers 
themselves through an organization of their own choosing.” 


The United States government has long advocated farmer 
co-operation in marketing, and the standard co-operative law 
authorizing farmers to form commodity-wide co-operatives has 
been sanctioned by thirty-seven states. 

California has been a pioneer state in the formation of 
successful co-operative marketing organizations. The latest 
development is the organization of the California beef-cattle 
marketing plan. This plan is the only one of its kind in the 
United States, and if the success with which it has met during 
its first month of operation is an indication of the future, beef 
cattle in the West will always be marketed co-operatively. 

While this plan is called the “California plan,” because it 
was inaugurated by California cattlemen, it really is a western- 
states undertaking, as it includes in its marketing program the 
states of California, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and Oregon, and 
through its operation 85 per cent of the cattle in these states 
will be marketed co-operatively. 

Cattle are to be marketed on government standard grades 
—something which has never been done in the West before. 
The cattlemen sell their cattle direct to the packer through the 
California Cattlemen’s Association, which is acting as sales 
agent and operating on 2 per cent of the gross sales price, de- 
ducted at the time of sale as a deposit to cover merchandising 
costs. The association takes orders from the packers, and 
through its field agents selects and grades the cattle of mem- 
bers to fill these orders. All funds are handled by the organ- 
ization, and the cattlemen receive their share of the proceeds 
within two to four days after the cattle are loaded for delivery. 

During the first month of operation 250 cars of cattle were 
shipped by the association, and the business has grown in this 
short period to a daily average of over $60,000. During May, 
500 cars of cattle will be sold for members, and the association 
expects to do a volume of business in excess of $28,000,000 
in 1925. 

EARL D. SCHLAMAN, 


Public Relations Department, 
California Cattlemen’s Association. 
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FLUCTUATIONS IN GRAIN PRICES 


NDER THE POWERS conferred upon him by the Grain- 
Futures Act, the Secretary of Agriculture has been in- 
vestigating the cause of the wide fluctuations in the price of 
wheat during the past few months, when quotations for future 
delivery have ranged from $1.36% to $2.06 per bushel. The 
investigation, which is still under wa$, has consisted of a study 
of the records of members of the Chicago Board of Trade and 
other contract markets, as well as a search through the files 
of telegraph and telephone companies, for possible evidence of 
manipulation. ; 

On May 13 a preliminary report was issued. While, it is 
therein stated, indications had been found of an attempted or 
actual manipulation of the market, proof sufficient for convic- 
tion had not thus far been obtained. Results show that the 
fluctuations were due primarily to heavy trading by profes- 
sional speculators, and were facilitated by the large participa- 
tion on the part of the public. 

It is the purpose of Secretary Jardine to bring about such 
a condition as will more closely reflect prices incident to the 
law of supply and demand. This, he believes, can be accom- 
plished by the promulgation of suitable rules by the exchanges 
themselves. In case they fail to take the proper action, he lets 
it be known that he intends to suggest additional legislation. 


SUSPENSION OF CONSENT DECREE 
APPEALED 


ETITION HAS BEEN FILED by the government in the 

Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia for a special 
appeal from the decision of the Supreme Court of the district 
suspending the operation of the so-called Packers’ Consent 
Decree. At the same time a brief was presented, in which the 
contention is made that, if the suspension order is allowed to 
stand, it will mean that outsiders may intervene and upset 
decrees obtained in anti-trust suits, and that it thus becomes 
necessary for the government to bring in all parties having 
contracts with the corporations enjoined. 

An appeal from the other side has likewise been entered. 
The Armour and Swift interests have filed a motion with the 
Supreme Court seeking to have the suspension order changed 
to one of complete annulment. 


GAME ON NATIONAL FORESTS 


IG-GAME ANIMALS on national forests (inclusive of 

Alaska) have been estimated again by forest officers, 
with results as below. Comparing these figures:with those 
which we have published in previous years, it will be seen that 
most animals show increases in number—due, it is believed, 
to some extent to more careful estimates. Mountain sheep 
and goats have decreased slightly, owing to disease: 


Amstel pes. .c.56. 0s Secs wei cas sue a eceseeaacas 5,071 
Bears— 
SEER OO MPO Wises ee eh 44,326 
ORRIN oo Ss iear se eect eed ase ence men 5,624 
OSRRMIO, Soxsc citer cces hese ele ee ees 
NE coc apt ee cde a eg 550,567 
PN ei ieiae seen Baie ea ee eee 52,665 
ON a se sae sc agra dct oma santo congenic aeeeee 5,106 
UAMNORNITE: NU sc ceio cscs ea eeeeestaaneed 17,244 


Mountain sheep 


PROGRESS OF TESTS FOR BOVINE 
TUBERCULOSIS 


[GURES RECENTLY PUBLISHED by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry show the progress of the tuberculosis- 
eradication work having been conducted by the government 
among the cattle herds of the United States since 1918. An 
interesting observation is that the percentage of reactors has 
constantly diminished from the beginning down to the year 


.1924. The appended table summarizes the main results: 








, | Cattle | Number Per 

Year Tested Reactors Cent 
HRA cow ceecneoceestion! 134,143 6,544 49 
BP ove sede wasitedee 329,878 13,328 4.1 
BOO occ Laoicsescahe 700,870 28,709 4.1 
08 fesse 1,366,358 | 53,768 3.9 
ec eel 2,384,236 82,569 3.5 
Beh acc ecacceciblen st 3,460,849 113,844 3.5 
1924.......................1 5,812,864 | 171,559 3.4 


NEW TUBERCULOSIS RULES 


EW TUBERCULOSIS REGULATIONS, going into effect 
N May 1, have been issued by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. Cows, heifers, and bulls of the beef breeds, being shipped 
from public markets to feeding pastures, are to be branded on 
the jaw with the letter F. An affidavit must be sworn to by 
the purchaser, stating that such animals are being trans- 
ported for feeding purposes. If they go into a modified ac- 
credited area, they must be subjected to certain quarantine 
regulations at their point of destination. This latter rule 
also applies to steers. 

All dairy cattle going into a modified accredited area 
must be tested for tuberculosis. In the case of beef-bred ani- 
mals, this precaution is optional. 


GOVERNMENT TO STANDARDIZE MEAT CUTS 


TANDARDIZATION OF MEAT GRADES, for the bene- 
S fit of the retail dealer and the housewife, is aimed at 
through a plan now being developed by the Department of 
Agriculture. It is the intention to work out a system of 
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labeling for the different cuts of meat placed on sale in shops 
throughout the United States, as a means of protecting the 
consumer against misrepresentations by unscrupulous deal- 


ers. It is also hoped to elaborate a form of market report 
which consumers, as well as dealers, can use in checking up 
. prices. 


NEW CHIEF FOR STOCK-YARDS 
ADMINISTRATION 


OHN T. CAINE III, of Logan, Utah, has been appointed 
head of the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration, in 
succession to Chester Morrill, who resigned in March. Mr. 
Caine comes of a family that has long been identified with 
farming interests. A graduate of the Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege and the Iowa State College, he was for a number of years 
head of the animal husbandry department and later exten- 
sion director at the former institution. During a period of 
intermission he did work for the Department of Agriculture 
in many western states. Of late years he has been engaged 
in commercial live-stock production on a large scale in his 
home state. Both his theoretical and his practical training 
has been wide and thorough. 
Mr. Caine is a member of the American National Live 
Stock Association and of several other live-stock organiza- 
tions, and is well known throughout the West. 


NEW STOCK-YARD SUPERVISOR AT 
KANSAS CITY 


AMES R. PLUMB, of Emporia, Kansas, has been ap- 
J pointed supervisor of the stock-yards at Kansas City, 
Missouri. Mr. Plumb is a well-known cattleman, a graduate 
of the University of Kansas, a former president of the Kan- 
sas Live Stock Association, and an ex-member of the legisla- 
ture. Experience gained on the farm in the actual breeding 
and feeding of cattle he has supplemented by active work as 
a salesman at the stock-yards. 

The appointment is taken as an indication of a desire 
on the part of Secretary Jardine to connect men of practical 
training with the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration. 


CONDITION OF CROPS 


CROP of 444,833,000 bushels of winter wheat is esti- 

mated by the Department of Agriculture on the basis of 
reports indicating condition as of May 1. This is a consider- 
able reduction from 1924, when 590,037,000 bushels were 
harvested. At present prices, however, this year’s crop will 
be worth $632,000,000, as against only $565,000,000 for last 
year. Acreage to be harvested this summer is given as 
32,813,000 acres, compared with 36,438,000 acres in 1924. 
Average condition of winter wheat on May 1 was 77 per 
cent of normal, against 68.7 per cent on April 1, and 84.8 
per cent on May 1 last year. Abandonment is estimated at 
9,504,000 acres, or 22.5 per cent—the largest, except in one 
year, since 1904. In Washington, abandonment has been 72 
per cent; in Montana, Oregon, and New Mexico, 70 per cent; 
in Texas, 62 per cent. The heavy winter-killing has been 
due mainly to drought. 

Rye, as usual, has fared better. Of this grain an esti- 
mated area of 4,184,000 acres is to be harvested in 1925, 
against 4,173,000 acres last season. Condition on May 1 
was given as 86.8 per cent, against 84 per cent on April 1, 
and 88.2 per cent last spring. This would indicate a yield 
of 57,968,000 bushels, compared with 63,446,000 bushels 
in 1924. 
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Sears-Roebuck’s Agricultural Foundation publishes fig- 
ures giving estimates, as of April 20, of acreage and condi- 
tion of the principal crops. Taking the 1924 acreage as 100, 
the following are the comparative acreages indicated by the 
company’s observers in the far-western states: winter wheat, 
66.8; spring wheat, 120.3; corn, 69.6; rye, 54.3; oats, 79.7; 
barley, 85.1. 

Letting 100 represent normal, condition of the various 
crops is given as follows: winter wheat, 85.6; spring wheat, 
83.3; corn, 80; rye, 60; oats, 88.8; barley, 89.5. 

Abandonment of winter-wheat acreage on account of 
winter-killing was considered to average 17.7 per cent. 


* *” * 


Reports from Canada state that conditions there are 
ideal for the crops. Only 4 per cent of the area sown to 
wheat has been winter-killed. Total acreage of winter wheat 
to be harvested this year is estimated at 797,000 acres, com- 
pared with 774,000 acres in 1924. Condition on April 30 was 
given as 100 per cent, against 99 per cent last year. 

In western and northern Europe, after an exceptionally 
favorable winter, complaint is made of cold spring weather 
and excessive moisture. 


ESTRAYS ON NATIONAL FORESTS TO BE 
IMPOUNDED 


EGULATIONS recently put in force by the Forest Serv- 
R ice provide for the impounding of live stock caught 
trespassing on national forests. If the owner of such stock 
cannot be found, or if he refuses to remove the stock after 
due notification, the stock is to be advertised and sold. Im- 


pounded stock may be redeemed by the owner upon proof of 
ownership and payment of all expenses. 
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| THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN MAY 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 1, 1925. 

UNE FOUND Corn Belt feeders still in possession of a 

considerable number of heavy cattle carried along under 
somewhat adverse beef-making conditions to nurse an invalid 
market. By the end of June, in all probability, this residue 
will have been disposed of. Killers have been taking 1,400- 
to 1,800-pound cattle under protest right along, paying $10.50 
to $11.25 for the good ones, and $9.50 to $10 for the big 
“brutes,” the coarse cuts of which are notoriously hard to move. 
This phase of the trade has been in striking contrast to that 
in light and handy-weight steers. Measured by beef-trade 
standards before the war, production of heavy beef has not 
been excessive, but consumption of that kind has diminished, 
probably never to be reinstated—a fact that feeders must not 
ignore. 


She-Stuff Sells to Good Advantage 


Outside the heavy-cattle delegation, the cattle market 
has been equal to a reasonably good performance. Feeders 
have had margins of $3 to $4.50 per cwt., depending on how 
thin cattle were acquired, and in many instances the margin 
has been as much as $5 per cwt., particularly in the case of 
common light steers and yearling heifers. The former have 
sold at $8.50 to $9.50, and the latter at $10 to $11.50, many 
light heifers earning $10.50 to $11.25. Had Texas been able 
to deliver a normal run of grass-fat steers during May, the 
market for light steers and butcher cattle would have been 
impossible. Cows and heifers have realized the highest prices 
since the war, heavy kosher cows making $8.75 to $9, and big 
heifers $8.50 to $9.50. This type of heifer is usually penal- 
ized at this season, the reason assigned being waste in cutting; 
but on this occasion killers have picked over the run early 
in the session for anything convertible into a 450- to 650- 
pound carcass. Cows selling at $5 to $6 were merely good 
cutters, and $7 to $7.75 cows were nothing to brag about from 
a beef standpoint. 


Eastern Killers Keen Competitors 


Every short run has developed keen competition for de- 
sirable cattle, indicating that beef trade is on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Eastern killers have been keen competitors, 
sending orders as far as Missouri River markets, and resort- 


For Scabies Use 
Anchor Brand Lime and Sulphur Dip 


Each 55-gallon drum will make 770 gallons of dip 
for cattle, or 1,017 gallons of dip for sheep, at 
dilutions recognized by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in official dippings for scabies; 


price depends on terms of shipment; liberal cash 
discounts, and $1.00 net allowed on each empty drum 
returned in good condition. 


Manufactured by 


THE ANTISEPTIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 
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ing to every possible expedient to reduce cost on the hooks; 
but always it has been a draggy trade in heavy cattle. The 
moment the market for that kind has displayed a receptive 
tendency, Nebraska and Iowa feeders have made a numerical 
demonstration of their ability to keep the hopper full. Fre- 
quently it has been necessary to carry such cattle over, 
because bids were not available. 


Light Cattle Make Money 


From the feeder’s standpoint, it has been a two-sided 
season. Despite an exorbitant feed-bill, light cattle and 
yearlings have made money. Invaribly the heavy type has 
necessitated figuring “in the red” at the finality of the opera- 
tion. Those who resorted to figuring, substituted concen- 
trated feeds for part of the corn ration, and made a quick 
turn-over have pocketed the money. Cattle-feeding has be- 
come a science, rather than the mere exercise of physical 
energy. The day of the corn-hauler in the feed-lot has passed. 


Scarcity of Yearling Steers 


An unseasonally narrow spread between choice heavy and 
common light killing steers reflects scarcity of yearlings sell- 
ing at $10.50 to $11.50, and plenitude of 1,300- to 1,800- 
pound steers selling at $9.50 to $10.75. The spread would 
have been much wider had any considerable number of Texas 
grassers been available. As it was, the initial movement of 
Texas cattle exerted a depressing influence on cheap fed 
steers, and all kinds of cows and heifers, except a few choice 
yearling heifers. Female cattle broke 50 to 75 cents almost 
overnight toward the end of May, and were then charting a 
downward course, insuring seasonal price. adjustment, prob- 
ably involving more violence than usual, owing to abnormal 
previous conditions. When anything gets seriously out of joint, 
a jolt is inevitable, and the May cattle market was abnormal in 
many respects. Late May recorded the arrival of a steadily 
increasing volume of the cheaper grades of steers, selling at 
$5.50 to $7.50, at Kansas City and St. Louis, definitely re- 
lieving a somewhat prolonged scarcity of the cheaper grades 
of beef, for which there is a popular clamor. Advanced cost 
of hog product undoubtedly had something to do with this 
condition, as, when hog prices soared, consumers went to the 
cheaper grades of beef. Last fall killers were afraid to put 
cheap grass beef away in their coolers, thereby overlooking an 
opportunity to clean up a round sum of money. 


Feeders Holding Back 


Feeders have avoided the cattle market at a season when 
they usually are active. A few fleshy feeders went to Corn 
Belt feed-lots, on the theory that they would be wanted dur- 
ing the summer and fall period; but country demand cen- 
tered on light cattle, and, as anything wearing a decent beef- 
sheathing was grabbed by killers at prices prohibitive to beef- 
makers, the country got fewer cattle than usual, sagaciously 
backing away with a conviction that, when southwestern 
stuff began running, opportunity to get in at less initial cost 
would present itself. The country is, however, in leash, 
anxious to replenish feed-lots and pastures, the spring growth 
of grass having been luxuriant nearly everywhere. 


Hog Market Continues Erratic 


Some unidentified factor, or combination of factors, has 
injected stability of the weather-vane type into the hog 
market. Naturally considerable difference of opinion exists 
as to the actual causes of 50- to 75-cent fluctuations in a single 
session. Before the war 2%- to 5-cent variations daily were 
frequently the rule. Meanwhile much has been said and 
written concerning the abstract theory of stabilization, abor- 
tively. Even during the war period, and subsequently, the 
market was no more erratic than during the past sixty days. 
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Bankers Exert Influence 


Banker influence in packing circles is a factor not gen- 
erally recognized, but one to be reckoned with. Ten years 
ago a hue-and-cry was raised that in the course of events, as 
it was then running, the packers would own most of the coun- 
try’s financial institutions. Fallibility of human foresight 
is now attested by the fact that many packing concerns are 
under the domination or supervision of bankers, who are 
characteristically timid, especially with hogs selling anywhere 
from $12 to $13 per cwt., based on house cost. 


Big Packers Resist Advances 


Doubtless there has been some wild buying, especially on 
the bulges, when yard traders take desperate chances. For 
the big packers it must be said that they have consistently 
and resolutely resisted every advance; but their needs have 
been evident on the breaks, when they have invariably em- 
braced the opportunity to replenish stocks. Around or under 
$12, the big packer has always been a free buyer. The coun- 
try has contributed to market delinquency—if aggravating 
fluctuations may be so termed—by creating feast-and-famine 
supplies. Every generous run convinced packers that hog 
scarcity, actual or impending, was a fallacy; on the short 
runs, the ever-active bull element insisted that the country 
had gone bare of hogs, and that a $15 trade was in the 
offing. Somewhat singularly, competition was largely re- 
sponsible for the half-dollar breaks and bulges, of which the 
country is so eloquently, if not profanely, denunciatory. Had 
a half-dozen big packers controlled the trade, they would 
have effectively stabilized it long since; but their ideas on the 
subject of values had no influence on the several score small 
killers, who have a habit of jumping into or staying out of 
the market in unexpected fashion, frequently spending their 
money after the unaccountable manner in which an intoxi- 
cated mariner on shore leave disburses his earnings. Nor 
does this element show signs of financial embarrassment, which 
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BREEDERS 


is convincing evidence that, on an average cost basis, they 
have been getting rid of the stuff. Being plungers, their 
bankers are disposed to apply the curb-rein at intervals. 
Whenever a packer fails to clear 70 per cent of his product 
daily, the man who pays for the hogs he kills is disposed to 
call a halt; otherwise an incredible sum would soon be buried 
in the cellar. One somewhat pretentious Chicago packing 
concern went into receivership not long since because of a 
cellar accumulation of meats that was found to have deteri- 
orated to such an extent as to be unsalable. Hog product 
must be moved with reasonable celerity under present condi- 
tions, or the holder will find himself in the hands of the 
sheriff. This danger is attributable in large measure to cost 
of processing, in which labor cuts a wide swath. 


Co-operative Shipping Mitigates Fluctuations 

Although daily fluctuations have been wide, and appar- 
ently unreasonable, average weekly cost does not indicate the 
fact; and it is average cost on which the packer operates. 
Variations in daily cost affect growers seriously, especially 
when they become involved in a dollar break. Now that such 
a large percentage of the crop reaches market in club, or 
co-operative, shipments, this handicap is mitigated, as grow- 
ers are afforded better opportunity to strike an average. The 
change is, however, ruinous to the old-time country buyer, 
whose operations have been further crimped by what has hap- 
pened recently. His erstwhile business has degenerated into 
a gamble, involving hard labor. 


Light Hogs Are Favorites 


Seasonally the light hog has come into possession of the 
premium. On one wild session 140-pound shoats realized the 
top of the market, and good hogs weighing from 210 pounds 
down are monopolizing the attention of shippers, indicating 
that the market has gone on a fresh-meat basis, to remain 
there all summer, as, despite a short corn crop, weight is 
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available in abundance. When the market went on a $14 
basis, many growers decided to hold for more, only to realize 
that there is such a thing as “overplay.” Simultaneously pigs 
and light hogs by the hundred thousand were put on feed, 
the process of converting corn showing a proper profit. When- 
ever a grist of heavy hogs has been cut loose, the price 
structure has collapsed. Possibly the law of supply and de- 
mand may take an occasional vacation, but the law of period- 
icity is always operative. it is axiomatic that when the price 
is right is always a good time to sell. 


Prices Higher Than Year Ago 


Even after what has happened, the hog market needs no 
apologist. The crash in live muttons has been terrific, and, 
while certain grades of cattle were marked up substantially 
when the public switched from pork to beef, what the trade 
knows as “good” cattle have not paid their winter board. 
These good cattle are $1.50 to $2 per cwt. lower than a year 
ago, while hogs have been realizing $4.50 to $5 per cwt. more 
than at that period. It is true that feeders of cheap cattle 
have had a profitable season, but more money has been lost 
at that game than will ever be computed with reasonable 
accuracy. 

Exports of Hog Products Falling Off 


Europe has been buying pork substitutes, as export fig- 
ures indicate. During the November-to-May period we have 
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exported 356,600,000 pounds less hog product, including lard, 
than during the previous corresponding period. During the 
eight-month period ending with April, 1925, exports of meats 
were 302,000,000 pounds less than the previous period, and of 
lard 323,000,000 pounds. In the face of this, lard production 
has been heavier, due to premature marketing of the winter 
crop. However, the turning-point in production has been 
reached, the probability being that the July 1 lard stock will 
be less than that of a year ago. The stock of meats is mod- 
erate, and, while current hog prices, measured by those of 
other live stock, do not appear to justify bullish sentiment or 
action, holders of the accumulation consider their strategic 
and statistical position secure. The stuff is in strong hands— 
a reassuring condition. Obviously, summer hog prices will 
depend on supply, but fresh-meat consumption will be on a 
broad scale, and it is not illogical to expect an active, healthy 
hog market all summer. 


Sale of Sows Depends on Lard Trade 


To what extent sows that have weaned pigs will be 
marketed is conjectural. This type of hog has been selling at 
$10.50 to $11, and the season is here when “packers,” as 
they are called, usually slump. If lard moves freely, killers 
will take them freely at slightly lower prices. Possibly the 
present level may prompt growers to retain young sows, 
although $35 per head is a tempting bait. Somewhat sin- 
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gularly, the discount at which cottonseed oil is selling has 
not materially increased demand for lard substitutes. Hol- 
land has been making substitute lard into which non-edible 
white grease—an American product—has entered largely, but 
England has placed an embargo on this product, Germany 
threatening similar action, which will be distinctly to the 
advantage of pure lard. 


Unstable Conditions Likely to Continue 


Any prospectus of swine trade must be couched in rea- 
sonably bullish language, but that it will be a constantly 
fluctuating market all through the season is evident. Pack- 
ers are timid, outside competition blows alternately hot and 
cold, and all the factors make for instability. 


Heavy Shipments of California Spring Lambs 


By this time live-mutton trade has gone on a summer 
basis. Whatever tribulation Colorado feeders encountered 
during May was due to a heavy transcontinental movement 
of California spring lambs, which replenished eastern dressed 
markets with a commodity to which consumers are decidedly 
partial. They switched from winter-fed to spring lamb 
almost unanimously; consequently the high May market for 
which Colorado feeders had been holding failed to material- 
ize. Early in May the market for old-crop shorn lambs went 
on a $14 basis; but the rainbow speedily disappeared, feeders 
in territory east of Chicago releasing a lot of fed lambs they 
had not been suspected of having in their possession. Tired 
Colorado feeders concluded to cut loose at a time when Buf- 
falo and other eastern markets were loaded with fed lambs, 
values going down in a crash. During the first ten days of 
May eastern butchers did considerable buying at Chicago, 
but the moment they were able to satisfy their needs nearer 
home they folded their wings, so far as western markets were 
concerned. In fact, a considerable number of eastern fed 
lambs were sent from Buffalo, Detroit, and other points at 
that juncture for slaughter, exerting a demoralizing influence 
at western points. 


Competition for Coasters Lively 


The May California run was a surprise to the trade. 
Packers received so many direct spring lambs from the 
“coast” that they frequently desisted from buying heavy 
wooled lambs, and even “clippers,” usually popular at that 
season. The California run sold anywhere from $15.50 to 
$17, Chicago basis, under lively competition, city butchers 
making keen competition on second cuts and culls at $13 to 
$14. Feeders tried to butt into this game, but their limit was 
$13.50; consequently they got few. The quality of California 
lambs was good. Tops averaged 65 to 84 pounds, some bands 
that showed up at the middle of the month carrying an un- 
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usually heavy end, prompting packers to reject extreme 
weights, which were bought at $15.50 to $15.75. At intervals 
they grabbed throw-out Californias, weighing 60 to 65 pounds, 
at $14, shutting feeders out of the market. 


Southern Supplies Are Moving 


By the end of May, feed-lots had been practically de- 
pieted, the big end of an unusually heavy run of California 
lambs had disappeared, and a temporary supply gap had 
developed, injecting strength; but Tennessee and Kentucky 
lambs were already moving, and Missouri, which has more 
spring lambs than last year, had reported. Early lambs 
from the Northwest were also on the horizon, furnishing 
assurance that there would be no scarcity, and that spring 
lambs would not remain on a $14 basis. Southwestern sheep 
affected heavy mutton trade adversely, heavy ewes dropping 
to a $5.50 to $6.50 basis, and light ewes selling at $7.25 to 
$7.75. The American consumer has eaten little heavy mutton 
all winter, and will require even less now that the season of 
high temperatures is here. 


FEEDERS ARE CAUTIOUS 


J.E.P. 


ATTLE-FEEDERS all over the Corn Belt are in waiting 

mood. They have been purchasing few cattle, spending 
their money cautiously and pursuing a policy of extreme con- 
servatism, in striking contrast to the buying orgy of a year 
ago, when they invested in heavy steers, not wisely but too 
well, cn the strength of a brief period of 12- to 12%4-cent trade 
in kosher cattle. One extreme invariably follows another, and, 
as a group, cattle-feeders are characteristic extremists. 

Conditions, in a pastoral sense, over much of the territory 
east of the Missouri River have warranted acquisition of cattle 
for summer-grazing purposes. Money has been plentiful; in 
fact, the Corn Belt never has been so abundantly supplied with 
cheap loans, the going farm rate being around 5 per cent; but 
farmers ha¥e viewed an accumulation of feed complacently, 
contrary to their custom, “laying out” of the stocker market, 
in a determination to play the safe game and, if possible, get 
in at less cost. Realization that buying cattle “right” is an 
essential feature of the game has much to do with this atti- 
tude. Another reason was the high level of values on the 
cheaper grades of steers during April and May, when killers 
actually had a taste of scarcity of that kind of beef, while the 
market was glutted with the better grade. Feeders are learn- 
ing that whenever they get into competition with killers on 
any class or grade of cattle the outcome of the operation is 
unsatisfactory. 

However, there is a recognized demand, in a potential 


NORTHWESTERN NEBRASKA 


Registered Hereford Breeders’ Association 
HERDS ALL DEEPLY BRED IN ANXIETY 4th BLOOD LINES 


Bred and raised in the open, under range conditions. 


Strong in size, wealth of bone, quality, early maturity. 


FOR SALE NOW—Two choice herds at very reasonable prices. Also select herd bulls, and splen- 


did range bulls in carloads or less at living prices. Female foundation material. 


ticulars, address 


For further par- 


ED. BELSKY, Secretary, ELI, NEBRASKA 


DR. D. W. SUMNER, Valentine, President 


T. F. BAXTER, Johnstown, Vice-President 







































































































































































































































































































































sense. Cattle have been closely shipped everywhere east of 
the Missouri River; in fact, there has been no surplus at any 
time, except in the case of bullocks weighing 1,300 to 1,800 
pounds, of which supply is apparently interminable. Thousands 
of light steers, intended for summer grazing, that were ac- 
quired during the bargain sale last fall, got into decent flesh 
during a mild winter, and have already gone into the beef 
supply. If the corn prospect is anywhere near normal along 
in August and September, there will undoubtedly be a clamor 
for stockers and feeders of all kinds, regardless of age, weight, 
condition, or quality. Feeders are disgusted with the perform- 
ance of the big steer in the feed-lot and at the market—tem- 
porarily. Sell a few cattle at $11.50 to $12, and everybody 
would promptly clamor for that kind. 

At this writing the corn prospect might be better. Much 
of the area east of the Mississippi River, including the best 
cattle-feeding sections of Illinois, has been cut down by frost, 
necessitating replanting with inferior seed late in May and 
early in June. Iowa is bone-dry, and has also suffered from 
frost, so that, although the area planted is large, the outcome 
on a tonnage basis is uncertain. Corn will be a weather propo- 
sition all through the season. At present it needs sunshine in 
the worst way, plus at least a modicum of moisture. 


THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 


BY M. Y. GRIFFIN 


[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


KANSAS City, Mo., June 1, 1925. 


RRATIC PRICE CHANGES featured the cattle market 

during the month of May. Trade on killing steers and 
yearlings was extremely uneven, with most of the demand 
centering on the lighter weights. Increased loadings of Texas 
steers enabled buyers to depréss values on the plainer grades 
of fed steers, which during previous months sold at relatively 
high figures. Choice long yearlings and medium-weights are 
closing fully steady, but other grades of fed steers are gen- 
erally 15 to 25 cents lower. Demand for heavy beeves was 
narrow at all times. Texas offerings declined 25 to 40 cents, 
with common Southwest grassers off most. Light yearlings 
scored an advance of 25 to 40 cents. Prime 898-pounders topped 
at $11.50, with numerous animals scaling under 800 pounds 
clearing at $10.75 to $11.35. Best medium-weights brought 
$11, «nd prime heavies stopped at $10.50. The bulk of fed 
offerings sold at $8.50 to $10. Texas cake-feds turned at $7.35 
to $8.25, with mill- and hull-feds upward to $9.25. Grassers 
sold at $5.25 to $7. In the she-stock division, beef cows and 
heavy heifers suffered sharp losses of 50 to 75 cents, due 
largely to the influx of relatively cheap Texas steers. Light 
heifers, however, were in demand at all times, and are closing 
25 to 35 cents higher. Butcher cows are selling mostly at $5 










New Mexico Cattle for Sale 


The following list of cattle are for sale by members of the New 
Mexico Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association, for spring and 
summer delivery: 
11,000 yearling steers 1,300 dry cows 
2,500 two-year-old steers 1,200 cows with calves 
2,000 three-year-old steers 200 young bulls 
2,500 one-year-old heifers 800 high-grade Here- 
ford stock cattle; etc. 


Also a large number of cattle and calves for fall delivery 


Apply to MISS BERTHA BENSON, Sec’y 
Box 617, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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to $7, with heavy kinds upward to $8. Several loads of choice 
light heifers made $10.50 to $10.85, but most heavy lots sold 
below $10. The bulk of butcher heifers cashed at the close at 
$7 to $9.50. Canners and cutters are strong to 15 cents higher, 
with the bulk clearing at $3 to $4.25. Bulls lost practically all 
of the 25- to 50-cent advance scored early in the month. Calves 
are closing 50 cents to $1 higher, with the practical top for 
veals resting at $9. Stocker and feeder steers slumped 50 
cents to $1, under the influence of a narrow country outlet. 
Most of the demand has been for good to choice light-weight 
stockers. The bulk of desirable offerings are going at $5.75 to 
$7.50, with choice kinds up to $8 and above. 

Hogs.—The market on hogs for the month of May has 
been extremely sensitive to supplies. The general trend has 
been toward a stronger level, but when prices soared much 
above the $12 figure, supplies increased and packers forced 
values to a lower level. There has been a noticeable change in 
the demand, with all buyers favoring the lighter weights. 
Those of good and choice grade are commanding a substantial 
premium over stronger weights, although the entire price 
spread between all weights continues rather narrow. Closing 
values show a net gain over the end of April of 50 to 60 cents, 
but exceptions are noted, in that light lights are 90 cents to 
$1 higher, packing sows 75 to 80 cents higher, and stock pigs 
as much as $1.25 over a month previous. The top on choice 
light butchers reached $12.90 about the middle of the month, 
while the closing top on the same grade was $11.85. 

Sheep.—During the latter half of May wooled lambs prac- 
tically disappeared, and the receipts of fed shorn lambs 
dwindled to negligible proportions. Spring lambs, largely from 
Arizona and California, continued to arrive, but quality de- 
teriorated, indicating that the shipping season from the states 
named was drawing to a close. Late in the month the receipts 
of natives attained a fair volume, but general quality was not 
especially attractive. Spring-lamb prices fluctuated widely, 
with top prices ranging from $14.60 to $16.25, but closing 
values were practically at the month’s high point, and about 
steady with the preceding month’s close. On different sessions 
both natives and range arrivals made the outside price of 
$16.25. Mature classes show a price loss of around 25 cents. 
Shorn ewes topped at $8.20, and most sales ranged from $7 
to $8. Fat shorn wethers went mostly at $8 to $9. 


THE OMAHA MARKET 
BY CHARLES BRUCE 
[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


OmaHA, NEB., June 1, 1925. 

VEN THOUGH receipts of fed steers and yearlings were 

BK rather light during May, the market failed to show any 
marked improvement, and, on some classes, prices worked 
lower. Unsatisfactory prices on dressed product at the prin- 
cipal eastern markets were a bearish influence. The market 
for beef on the hoof was apparently on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
and was sensitive to supplies, a light run presaging a strong 
to higher market, while a supply approaching liberal propor- 
tions almost invariably resulted in a lower trend to prices. 
Choice yearlings and light steers were in best demand, and 
prices on these advanced 15 to 25 cents during the month. 
Weighty steers are barely steady to 25 cents lower, plainer 
offerings showing the most loss. Common and medium grades, 
which have been in more»liberal supply, were subjected to 
downward price revision, current values showing declines for 
the month of 15 to 25 cents. The month’s top price of $11 
was paid for 1,156-pound averages, and several loads earned 
$10.65 to $10.85. Choice weighty steers, scaling 1,448 pounds, 
earned $10.65. The bulk of the month’s supply cashed at 
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$9 to $10.50. She-stock was in broad demand early in the 
month, but later demand narrowed, and prices worked stead- 
ily lower. Choice light grain-fed heifers show little change, 
but heavy heifers are around 25 cents lower, and butcher 
cows mostly 50 cents lower. Canners were scarce, and are 
fully steady to a little stronger. Butcher cows turned mostly 
at $5 to $7, with canners and cutters at $3 to $4.25. Several 
loads of heifers earned $9.75 to $10. Bull prices held steady, 
under the influence of a broad outlet on outside orders. Veal 
prices advanced 50 cents, with practical top at the close at 
$9. The market for stockers and feeders has carried a weak 
undertone all month, and prices have worked lower, despite 
light receipts. Country demand has been narrow, traceable 
to shortage of feed and dry pastures. Bulk consisted of 
medium to good grades that turned at $6 to $7.25, with a few 
loads upward to $8.50 early in the month. 


Hogs.—The hog trade early last month presented a con- 
stant state of turmoil, and fluctuations, as.a rule, were wild. 
Taken as a whole, the market has been unusually sensitive 
to supplies, and, with an uneven distribution of receipts, the 
speculative element played an important role. The trend to 
values the first part of the month uncovered rapid advances, 
with light butchers reaching $12.85, only to be followed by a 
complete collapse. At the close of the month a net upturn 
of 25 to 50 cents is shown, as compared with closing values 
in April. Current bulk of sales range from $11.25 to $11.75, 
with the top at $11.80. 


Sheep.—Sharp price fluctuations featured the lamb market 
during May. The first part of the month there was a lower 
trend to prices, but after the middle recovery was rapid, and 
the early losses were more than regained. Spring lambs show 
the least change, and are generally steady to strong, while 
fed clipped offerings registered an upturn of 75 cents to $1. 
A liberal proportion of the run was California spring lambs, 
which sold mostly at $15.25 to $16, with the month’s top at 
$16.25. Fed clipped lambs cleared largely at $12 to $13, 
with choice 77-pound averages the closing week at $14.15. 
Sheep prices advanced 50 to 75 cents, light ewes selling up- 
ward to $8.25. As usual at this season of the year, volume 
of feeder outgo was light, consisting mostly of sorts out of 
California springers, which cleared at $13 to $13.25. 


If your subscription has expired, please renew. 
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THE PORTLAND MARKET 
[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


NORTH PORTLAND, ORE., June 1, 1925. 


ITH INCREASED CATTLE SUPPLIES at North 

Portland during May, and grain-fed offerings dwin- 
dling, quotations at the month’s close show declines of 50 to 
75 cents on steers and she-stock, while bulls have sagged 
25 to 50 cents. Calves have been holding around steady. The 
bulk of the beef steers now arriving are grassy kinds from 
near-by territory, although during the last two or three 
weeks California has been contributing a fair proportion. 
Grass steers from Oregon and Idaho are selling at $8 to $8.50, 
and a few grain-feds have gone as high as $9.50 to $9.75, 
with common thin-fleshed kinds trailing down to $7 and be- 
low. California grass steers have been going largely at $8.50 
to $9.25, with $9.35 to $9.50 paid occasionally. Cows and 
heifers from local territory have been almost entirely the 
common and low medium grades, going from around $5 to 
$7, with only scattering sales up to $7.50; but the best Cali- 
fornia heifers arriving have reached $8 to $8.50, and even 
$8.85 was scored in an instance or two. Bologna bulls now 
are bringing $3.50 to $4.75, with butchers at $5 to $5.50, and 
even $6 occasionally. Best light vealers have sold readily 
throughout the month at $10.50 to $11, but the big majority 
cf arrivals in the calf class have been the heavies and thin- 
fleshed lights, ranging from $5 to $9.50. Feeder demand 
picked up a little toward the end of the month, and several 
loads of light steers have gone to near-by points at $5 to 
$5.50, while a string of eight cars or so were taken recently 
for shipment to California points, at prices ranging from 
$5 to $6. 

Hogs.—May hog totals did not vary greatly from those of 
April. Prices showed some fluctuations, but the trend has 
been higher, and closing quotations generally are from 75 
cents to $1 above those of a month ago, with spots showing 
a $1.50 upturn. Good and choice 160- to 200-pound butchers 
are now selling*around $13.50 to $13.65, with heavies and 
underweights downward from $13.25. The majority of the 
rough packing sows are cashing at $11 to $11.50, but $12 
is paid frequently for smooth heavies. Slaughter pigs aver- 
aging 130 pounds down have been cashing mostly at $11.50 
to $12, but choice 138- to 145-pound averages have frequently 
touched $12.75 and better. Feeder demand improved materi- 


TAGG BROS. & MOORHEAD 


A Good Reliable Live Stock 
Commission Firm 


UNION STOCK YARDS, OMAHA 


Cattle Salesmen— 


A. W. TAGG 
BILLIE LYNAM 


FRED LIGHTFOOT Office— 


Feeder Buyers— 
ELLIS WRIGHT 
BOB C. COOPER 


W. B. TAGG, Pres. & Manager 


Sheep Salesman— 
M. COLEY WILKERSON 


Hog Salesman— 
BERT E. ANDERSON 


H. W. JOHNSON 
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ally toward the month’s close, and most of the really desir- 
able offerings in this class during the last week were taken 
at $12.50, or $2 above April’s closing top. 


Sheep.—Receipts in the sheep division have more than 
doubled those of April. Spring lambs have predominated in 
the run, and prices on this class show a $4 to $4.50 decline 
as compared with April’s close. The bulk of the handy- 
weight offerings in this class during the last week or so have 
cashed at $11 to $11.50, with culls and heavies from $8 to 
$10. Old-crop lambs, however, are quoted not more than $1 
under last month. Best handy-weight shorn lambs now are 
quotable around the $9 mark, with heavies and culls down 
to $7.50. Ewes and wethers have not arrived in sufficient 
numbers to test values. In the general opinion of the trade, 
best light shorn ewes are not quotable above $6.50, nor weth- 
ers above $7.50, which is about in line with April’s close. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, COLO., June 3, 1925. 

ATTLE RECEIPTS were 6,500 head short of the same 
i; month of last year. Feeders, evidently influenced by the 
disaster resulting from holding their stock for the late market 
a year ago, when prices proved lower than earlier in the sea- 
son, have been ordering cars as soon as the animals were con- 
ditioned this year, leaving fewer cattle to come for the May, 
June, and July markets. Baby beef proved the popular item 
of trade in the cattle market during the month. Receipts of 
this class of stock were quite heavy, and, under strong de- 
mand, some advance in the price was noted. Heavy steers 
were a little slow and no better than steady. Cows sold to 
good advantage, with prices showing a stronger tendency. 
Heavy steers were selling at the close of April at $9.50 to 
$10; the same grades were quoted at about the same prices at 
the close of May, but comparatively few heavy steers were 
landing above $9.75. Choice mixed yearlings sold up to $10.35 
during the month, and extra good quality yearling steers are 
quoted at $10 to $10.40. Cows that sold from $7.50 to $8 at 
the close of April were selling one month later at $7.75 to 
58.25, while choice heiferish cows were quoted up to $8.50. 

Hogs.—Sharp fluctuations featured the course of the hog 
market during the month of May. Starting with a top at 
Denver of $11 on May 1, the market rapidly advanced, until 
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cn May 12 the peak price of $13.20 was reached. Values de- 
ciined to $11.70 on May 26, and closed with top hogs at $11.85 
on May 29. Strong competition among packer buyers, small 
butchers, and shippers resulted in Denver values relatively 
higher than those at other markets during a good share of the 
month. Continued high prices are predicted for the summer 
months. The supply of hogs is reported to be extremely short 


in the country, and, under strong demand, further advances 
are expected. 


Sheep.—It was largely a clean-up proposition during the 
latter days of the month in the sheep market. Supply, while 
fairly heavy, was confined mostly to the residue of feed-lots, 
and quality was rather plain on many of the consignments. 
Demand was good, and all desirable stock offered was dis- 
posed of readily. Best handy-weight lambs were selling at 
the close of the month at $15.15. Prices declined, however, 
later in the month, until good wooled lambs were quoted at 
$14 to $14.25, and clipped lambs at $12.50 to $12.75. Native 
spring lambs were quoted at the close of the month at $14 to 
$14.50, with California springers of choice quality at $15 to 
$15.25. Clipped ewes were selling at $7 to $7.50, although 
very few were coming to market at the close of the month. 
Because of the strong demand prevailing for sheep and lambs 
at Denver throughout the season, and the satisfactory prices 
prevailing at this point as compared with other markets, Den- 
ver’s sheep receipts increased materially since January 1. For 
the five months ending May 31 this market received over 225,- 
600 head more sheep and lambs than for the same period one 
year ago. Denver is crowding Omaha—the second largest 
market in the country—being only a little less than 100,000 
head behind that market in receipts for the year, whereas one 
year ago at this time Omaha had a lead over Denver in the 
matter of receipts of sheep and lambs of more than 300,000. 


DENVER HORSE MARKET 


RADE during the first four months of the year has been 
Saas active on all classes of broken work stock. Prices 
were considerably higher than during the same period in 1924. 
Demand is keen, and shipments have been made to almost 
every eastern, southeastern, and southern state. Mules were 
exported to England, British West Indies, Porto Rico, British 
Honduras, and Mexico. 

On June 15 the opening sale will be held for range horses, 
range mules, and all classes of broken mules and horses. This 
sale will continue every two weeks until October 1. The pres- 
ent demand is for all classes of broken or unbroken mules and 
gently raised three- or four-year-old Percheron mares. These 
mares are being purchased for breeding purposes. 

The growth of the Denver horse market for the past year 


has been phenomenal, and the market can absorb unusual 
receipts. 


WOOL POSITION DOUBTFUL 


J.E.P. 


OOL IS STILL the same debatable proposition. Guess- 
V V ing in which direction the cat will jump, when it actually 
moves, is a popular sport in trade circles. Eventually the 
present stagnancy will terminate, but it is a foregone conclu- 
sion that buyers will be dilatory all through the season. They 
will buy under stress of necessity, and not otherwise. The 
smaller mills all appear to be reasonably active; the big out- 
fits are running short. 
It is the consensus that the slump has run its course, that 
values are on an intrinsic basis, and that before long wool- 
buying will be resumed. Meanwhile those who, through saga- 
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city or luck, sold early at the high point, or anywhere near it, 
are disposed to indulge in self-congratulation, while those who 
overstayed that good market are mostly undetermined as to 
their policy The .more of them who decide to take the new 
scale of prices, the easier will it be to hold prices down indefi- 
nitely. Ultimately wool will sell higher. 

The British market has been a disappointment, especially 
in the case of cross-breds. May sales at London registered fur- 
ther declines in ordinary wools. The collapse of the market 
has shaken the nerves of English traders, who have suffered 
serious losses during the deflation period. Competition in that 
market has been practically limited to the continent. 

Our eastern markets, especially Boston and Philadelphia, 
report a somewhat better undertone, although it must be ad- 
mitted that little wool is moving However, as a commission- 
house letter says: ‘Everybody seems to be feeling better over 
the situation.” Sentimentally, at least, improvement is de- 
tected, even if it is an undercurrent. It remains to be seen if 
it is genuine or of the flash variety. 

Opinions naturally vary; and, unlike what is the case in 
horse-racing, difference of opinion is not conducive to market 
activity. Some claim that wool is still high enough to deter 
manufacturers from purchasing, except when under the neces- 
sity of replenishing stocks to keep plants in operation; others 
insist that what happened last year will be repeated, and that 
prices will advance as the season works along. “Distress” 
wools are being rapidly absorbed, dealers are experiencing 
more difficulty in replacing stock recently sold, and manufac- 
turers admit that getting concessions a month back was easier 
than at present. But it is as difficult as ever to induce buyers 
to give asking prices serious consideration; in fact, buyers 
are as relentless as ever in their bullish attitude. Dealers are 
cisposed to hold the bulk of their wool for higher prices, feed- 
ing out enough to keep customers in good humor. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 

and cured meats on May 1, 1925, as compared with May 
1, 1924, and average holdings for the last five years (in 
pounds) : 


Five-Year 


Commodity Average 


May 1, 1925 May 1, 1924 


Frozen beef 
*Cured beef 
Lamb and mutton 
Frozen pork 
*Dry salt pork__.. 
*Pickled pork 
Miscellaneous 


67,243,000 
29,012,000 
1,985,000 
199,537,000 
144,983,000 
467,564,000 
87,079,000 


52,941,000 
25,482,000 
2,093,000 
215,767,000 
191,882,000 
500,683,000 
74,787,000 


84,786,000 
24,102,000 
7,529,000 
175,611,000 
254,094,000 
411,402,000 
75,344,000 


1,032,868 ,000 
115,574,000 


1,063,635,000 
102,317,000 


997,403,000 
151,748,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 
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FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL, 43 per cent protein con- 
C tent, f. o. b. Texas points, was quoted on June 3 at $35.60. 
Hay prices at Kansas City on June 1 were as follows: Prairie 
—No. 1, $10 to $12; No. 2, $8 to $9.50; No. 3, $5.50 to $7.50; al- 
falfa—choice, $17.50 to $19; No. 1, $16 to $17; standard, 
$13.50 to $15.50; No. 2, $11.50 to $13; No. 3, $8 to $11; tim- 
othy—No. 1, $14.50 to $15; standard, $13 to $14; No. 2, 
$11.50 to $12.50; No. 3, $9 to $11; clover-mixed—light, $14 to 
$15; No. 1, $12.50 to $13.50; No. 2, $9 to $12; clover—No. 1, 
$9.50 to $12; No. 2, $7 to $9. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Monday, June 1, 1925 


CATTLE AND CALVES 


STEERS (1.100 Ibs. up) : 


Choice to Prime $10.50-11.85 


9.90-11.35 
8.65-10.50 


7.25- 8.65 
STEERS (1,100 Ibs. down) : 
Choice to Prime. 11.35-11.85 
10.50-11.35 
8.50-10.50 
7.00- 8.50 
Canners and Cutters 5.50- 7.00 
LIGHT YEARLING STEERS AND HEIFERS: 
I as iriciicecccccecacstccncbasins 10.00-11.60 
HEIFERS: 
IE Gib si iiaccctncaceien 
Common to Medium 
COWS: 
CHR RC asia clatcirincnstcandiideresenseans 
Common to Medium 
Canners and Cutters...........2.2......-:.-00--+0 
BULLS: 
Good to Choice 
Canners to Medium 
CALVES: 
Medium to Choice (190 Ibs. down)... 
Culls to Common (190 Ibs. down) 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— 
STEERS: 
Common to Choice (750 Ibs. up).... 
Common to Choice (750 Ibs. down) 
Inferior (all weights) ...................... 
COWS AND HEIFERS: 
Common to Choice.........................-c:-0 
CALVES: 
Common to Choice 


5.50- 


4.25- 5.50 


8.50-11.50 
5.00- 8.50 


I  aatepstsninatcccctinscemeniensanind 
Heavy Weight, Medium to Choice. 
Medium Weight, Medium to Choice 
Light Weight, Comnfn to Choice. 
Light Lights, Common to Choice 
Packing Hogs, Smooth 

Packing Hogs, Rough 


-- 11.75-12.10 
11.80-12.10 
11.85-12.25 
11.65-12.25 
11.10-12.20 

-- 10.70-11.10 
10.30-10.70 


$ 9.70-11.50 
9.00-10.50 
8.00- 9.50 
6.35- 8.00 


10.50-11.60 
9.50-10.65 
8.00- 9.80 
5.85- 8.00 
4.00- 5.85 


9.50-11.60 


8.15-10.25 
5.00- 8.15 


5.75- 8.00 
4.25- 5.75 
2.65- 4.35 
5.25- 
3.75- 
6.50- 9.75 
4.50- 6.50 


5.15- 8.50 
5.00- 8.50 
4.00- 5.00 


3.50- 6.65 


4.00- 8.00 


$11.70 
11.50-11.65 
11.40-11.70 
11.50-11.70 
11.50-11.70 
11.00-11.75 
10.60-10.75 
10.40-10.60 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


LAMBS: 
Medium to Prime (84 lbs. down) 
OCulls and Common (all weights) 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
Sep heir Oi iinciccicrecctice 
WETHERS: 
Medium to Prime 
EWES: 
Common to Choice 


$14.25-16.50 
12.00-14.50 


- 11.75-14.25 


8.75-12.00 


4.75- 8.00 


$13.50-16.00 
11.00-13.50 


8.50-14.25 


6.50- 9.00 


4.75- 7.75 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 


$ 9.75-11.40 
9.00-10.35 
8.10- 9.50 
6.50- 8.10 


10.35-11.50 
9.50-10.60 
8.00-10.00 
6.15- 8.00 
4.25- 6.15 


9.25-11.15 


8.15-10.35 
5.00- 8.15 


5.65- 
4.35- 


2.75- 


5.00- 6. 
3.25- 5. 


7.00-10.00 
4.25- 7.00 


5.15- 8.25 
5.00- 8.25 


4.25- 5.00 
3.25- 6.50 


4.00- 8.00 


$11.60 
11.00-11.50 
11.15-11.55 
11.35-11.60 
11.25-11.60 
11.00-11.55 
10.50-10.75 
10.25-10.50 


$14.00-16.50 
12.50-14.00 


12.25-14.25 
8.25-11.50 


4.50- 8.25 


Black Amber Cane Will Produce 


Plenty of Fodder 


Insure feed for your stock 
next fall by planting it now. 


pee 


Tia 1 


Our stocks are ample. 
and samples sent on request. 


Prices 


BURTON SEED CO. 


THEY GROW 


1500 Market St., Denver, Colorado 
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OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN APRIL 


ERCHANDISE EXPORTS for April decreased 11.5 per 
M cent from the previous month, but were 17.7 per cent 
in excess of April last year. Imports fell off 9.3 per cent from 
March, but represented a gain of 9 per cent over April, 1924. 
The figures follow, with those for April this year preliminary: 





hoot Ten —- 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Exporta...............1 $400,000,000 | $346,950,814 |$4,170,431,232 |$3,669,571,784 
TER DOPE oases 349,000,000 324,336,966 | 3,174,217,451 | 2,977,048,475 
Excess of-exports.| $ 51,000,000 $ 22,613,848 |$ 996,213,781 |$ 692,523,309 


EXPORTS OF MEAT IN APRIL 


XPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS and animal fats for the 
BK month of April and the ten months ending April, 1925, as 
compared with the corresponding periods of the previous fiscal 
year, were as below (in pounds) : 


BEEF PRODUCTS 

























cain Ten Months Ending 
Apri April 4 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
a 212,807 202,130 2,628,348 2,520,078 
Beef, pickled, ete...... 1,719,600 1,848,137 19,057,388 18,223,982 
Oleo oil does 7,955,458 8,680,686 85,864,329 76,463,567 
NOIR occsiscsocceenid 9,887,865 10,730,953 107,550,065 97,207,627 

PORK PRODUCTS 
: Ten Months Ending 
April April 

1924 1925 1924 
Pork, fresh................. 879,495 1,982,721 25,899,711 46,333,962 
Pork, pickled _ ......... 708,15 2,331,256 22,912,005 33,510,841 
IR hen scicneitcisoncees 2,958,346 29,533,043 209,832,080 391,912,677 
Hams and shoulders. 20,454,5§ 28,012,856 245,479,517 323,422,176 
DRE Sees 44,446,534 73,307,102 661,801,311 892,775,532 
Neutral lard............... 2,041,018 17,755,845 19,022,437 
Lard compounds....... 953,965 624,761 7,289,592 5,874,354 
Margarine........ si 46,457 72,601 612,156 995,857 
IB scarier 84,018,913 137,905,358 | 1,191,532,217 | 1,713,847,836 


These figures represent a reduction in meat exports of 34 
per cent from the ten-month period ending April, 1924. The 
decrease has been due largely to the greatly diminished ship- 
ments of hams, shoulders, and bacon, although both fresh and 
pickled pork have shared in the slump. Increased European 
production, the price disparity between home and world mar- 
kets, and the growing use in Europe of chilled and frozen 
meats have been the chief factors in bringing about this con- 
dition. 


New Sheep Area in Australia 


A tract of virgin country north of Kingoonya, South 
Australia, comprising approximately 40,000 square miles, has 
been cpened up for development. The area, it is estimated, is 
capable of supporting thirty to forty sheep to the square mile. 
Later it is intended to enlarge it. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, April 15, 1925. 


FTER ALL THE TALK about improved prospects and 
A the brighter days in front of cattlemen, graziers in 
north Queensland are more than a little disappointed at the 
prices being offered by packers. That it should be so is hardly 
surprising, seeing that the buying schedule just issued by 
two of the five meat-freezing works to which northern owners 
lcok to take their stock, discloses a scale of rates but little 
higher than obtained during the second half of 1924. The 
buying basis per 100 pounds, dressed weights, as announced, 
is $4.56 for first- and $4.08 for second-grade ox beef, and 
$3.84 for first- and $2.88 for second-grade cow beef—all de- 
livered at the door of the freezers. This represents an ad- 
vance of 24 to 48 cents per 100 pounds on the best price rul- 
ing last year. Although there is no combination or ring, it 
is pretty certain that the other three works will not offer 
anything better. On my last advice, only one of the factories 
in the north had actually started killing, but the other four 
were expected to go into commission this or next week. 

All the meat-works in the central and southern divisions 
of Queensland are running with full boards, treating cattle 
for export. They are still buying in the country on the basis 
of $5.52 to $5.76 per 100 pounds, dressed weights, for prime 
ox beef, and $5.04 to $5.28 for seconds and cows, delivered. 
At the same time, some have during the past couple of weeks 
been drawing fairly heavily for supplies on the Enoggera, 
Brisbane, sale-yards, at approximately 24 cents a hundred 
below the foregoing rates. As a matter of fact, prices at 
Tinoggera have dropped 48 cents a hundred during the past 
month—which, incidentally, has given southern, as well as 
northern, breeders cause for complaint. I understand that 
the said complaint is to be thoroughly aired at a conference 
of graziers which has been called for the latter part of 
this week. 

Just what growers can do beyond protesting is difficult 
to see. They have not backed financially a single one of the 
many schemes that were formulated of recent years for 
making them independent of the proprietary packing con- 
cerns, and therefore must accept what is offered for their sur- 
plus cattle. The exportable surplus, by the way, is estimated 
at 500,000 head for this year. 

I may say that the meat-export companies make out a 
strong case for the present range of prices, and even hint at 
the possibility that they may have to be reduced in the not 
distant future. First, let it be understood, a large proportion 
of the output of the northern works is what is known as 
“continental” beef. It was mainly on the supposed better 
demand for this quality from Italy, Germany, and Belgium 
that graziers looked for higher prices this year. However, 
it so happens that the bottom has largely fallen out of the 
European market for the time being, and, as a result, Great 
Britain is being overloaded with the lower-grade beef. This 
is depressing values in the latter country, and has spoiled the 
ferward market for first-quality stuff. 

The cause of the partial collapse of the European market 
is interesting and instructive. It appears that a considerable 
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amount of business was done during the second half of 1924 
in Australian beef, continental type, at 7 cents per pound, 
c. i. f. In anticipation of the demand continuing, the ec. i. f. 
price was raised to 814 cents in January, and some fair sales 
were made at that figure. (South Queensland packers were 
then giving growers $5.52 a hundred for second-grade cat- 
tle.) However, the increased rate effectually checked con- 
sumption, and today sales are extremely difficult to negotiate 
at 8 cents per pound or less. From this it is evident that 
the continental market can be retained only on the basis of 
very cheap meat, and that will doubtless be the packers’ 
counter to any complaints made by graziers regarding prices 
being offered for fats. 

Despite dissatisfaction at current packing-house offers, 
the generality of cattlemen take a fairly optimistic view of 
the future of the industry. This can perhaps be attributed 
in part to the excellent season being experienced throughout 
the north. It is years since the feed position in Queensland 
and the Northern Territory has been so good as it is today. 
Anyhow, whatever the cause, the high price paid for stud 
bulls at the Sydney show last week was proof that there were 
plenty of men who were not afraid to back their opinion as 
to the prospects. Five or six Shorthorns were sold by private 
treaty at 500 guineas ($2,625) and over, the top going to 
1,250 guineas ($6,560). The highest figure paid at auction 
was $3,150 for a Hereford bull, and quite a number, both of 
Herefords and of Shorthorns, realized between $1,050 and 
$2,100. A Shorthorn cow fetched $2,060, and another $1,835. 
Altogether the sales were reminiscent of the auctions of ten 
years or so ago, when cattle were in the boom. 

Undaunted by the failure in 1924 successfully to carry 
chilled beef from New Zealand to the United Kingdom, a 
group of Melbourne enthusiasts last month dispatched a trial 
shipment from Victoria. The beef is being carried under 
what is supposed to be a new and secret process, in which 
chemicals play no part. From remarks dropped, I gather 
that the chilling is really done by circulating dry cold air 
around the quarters by means of valves placed in the floor of 
the chamber and immediately over the hanging-hooks. The 
steamer in which the experiment is being conducted has 
already got more than half way to England, with the meat in 
good condition. Needless to say, the outcome is being watched 
with considerable interest. 

After being closed for about five years, Vestey Brothers 
are opening their dearly erected meat-works at Darwin, 
Northern Territory, next month. Operations this year will 
be confined to boiling down old stock for its tallow and 
hides, but the firm anticipates being able to start freezing in 
1926. In the meantime they are continuing to ship relatively 
small lines of live cattle to Manila, Java, and Hongkong. 

In connection with the Manila trade, a cable has been 
received announcing that the restrictions on the importation 
of cattle have been lifted for a further twelve months from 
April 14. A government proclamation stipulates that suffi- 
cient cattle may be imported to provide 50 per cent (5,940,000 
pounds) of the fresh beef normally necessary for one year’s 
consumption in Manila. This would equal about 10,000 head. 
Importers are placed under an obligation to sell the beef at 
a price not exceeding 27 cents per pound wholesale for Aus- 
tralian, and 32 cents for Indo-Chinese. 


Argentine Cattle Prices Rise 


A statement has been issued by the directors of the Eng- 
lish and Dutch Meat Company to the effect that, owing to a 
conflict which has suddenly broken out between leading inter- 
ests in the meat trade, “the price of cattle in the Argentine has 
risen to such a figure that it is quite impossible to ship Argen- 
tine meat to Europe without considerable loss.” 
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BRITISH FOOD COMMISSION REPORTS 


FTER WORKING ALL WINTER AND SPRING, the 
A Royal Food Commission appointed last year by the 
Labor government of Great Britain to investigate the domes- 
tic and international food situation, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Auckland Geddes, former British ambassador to the 
United States, has issued its first report. The chief feature 
of this report is its recommendation that a Government Food 
Council be established, to maintain continuous supervision 
over the trade in staple foods, and to intervene in behalf of 
the producer whenever prices tend to become unreasonable. 
Flat discouragement is given to the proposal of the spokesmen 
for labor at the hearings of the commission that the state 
engage in the trading of foodstuffs, the ground being taken 
that there had been no evidence whatever presented which 
would indicate that such trading would reduce the average 
cost of imported wheat or meat. 

The normal price level today for Great Britain the com- 
mission found to be 68 per cent above that of 1913. While 
this level may be reduced, the commission held, it is not likely 
again to reach the point at which it stood previous to the war. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


India’s Wheat Crop 


India’s wheat crop for the current year is estimated at 
822,000,000 bushels, against 364,000,000 bushels in 1924. 


Swedish Pork Exports Decline 


Owing to the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease and re- 
duced production, Swedish exports of pork during the first 
three months of 1925 fell to 3,108,000 pounds, against 16,662,- 
000 pounds for the corresponding period of 1924. 


Canadian Meat Consumption 


Per-capita consumption of meat in Canada for the years 
1924 and 1923 is estimated as below (pounds) : 
ae 


1924 1923 
70.55 
81.52 

8.65 


Beef and veal 
Pork 
Mutton and lamb 


Totals 160.72 


Canadian Meat Exports 


Exports of meats from Canada for the fiscal years ending, 
respectively, March 31, 1925 and 1924, were as follows, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (pounds) : 


1925 
26,230,900 
309,700 
9,606,800 


1924 

20,359,400 
218,000 
1,241,000 
2,236,100 
430,000 
99,624,500 
1,716,100 
131,000 
8,177,200 


Beef, fresh 

Beef, pickled 

Pork, fresh: .......:... ee 
Pork, dry salted 6,519,200 
Pork, pickled ........... ; 1,961,900 
Bacon and hams .......... 120,872,100 
Mutton and lamb 1,167,200 
Meats, canned 512,700 
Meats, other 8,980,500 


134,133,300 


176,161,000 


Totals 


Plenty of Cattle in Lower California 

Spared the decade of revolutionary disturbances sufferea 
by other parts of Mexico, Lower California has maintained 
its cattle supply practically intact. Throughout the peninsula 
thousands of semi-wild cattle are scattered over vast stretches 
of cheap land. While the forage is scant, the desert-bred 
animals thrive on it by roaming over large expanses of un- 
fenced range. In very dry years the cattlemen move the 
animals into the high mountains. ; 




























LIVE-STOCK AND RANGE REPORT 
FOR MAY 




















Ranges generally showed improvement, 
with a favorable outlook early in May 
for grazing in the northern Rocky Moun- 
tain, intermountain, and coast states; 
but the continued drought in the South- 
west had been only partially relieved by 
rains, and live stock had suffered consid- 
erably, according to the monthly report 
issued by the Division of Crop and Live- 
Stock Estimates. Ranges had improved in 
thirteen states, but slight further deteri- 
oration had occurred in Arizona, Texas, 
and New Mexico. Recent general rains, 
however, had tended to improve condi- 














































































































ROMNEYS 
THE PROFITABLE SHEEP! 

















For Information Write 
SECRETARY AMERICAN ROMNEY 
BREEDERS 
25 Court Street Woodland, California 



































AT LEAST 


ONE GUERNSEY COW 
FOR EVERY RANCH 


will assure Producers of a_ plentiful 
supply of the highest quality milk, 
cream and butter. (This advertisement 
will appear regularly during 1925. Let 
it be a monthly reminder.) 





















































Write for 
“The Story of the Guernsey” 

















The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
Box P Peterboro, N. H. 
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tions in most sections of these states, 
especially in Texas, and should result in 
decided improvement in the condition of 
live stock. Range prospects were espe- 
cially encouraging in the northern Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific coast states. 
Average condition for the entire range 
country was 84 per cent, compared with 
80 per cent a month earlier and 91 per 
cent a year ago. 

Cattle were reflecting the improved 
condition of ranges, and, although some 
thin stock was reported in states where 
the winter feed supply was short, ani- 
mals had generally come through the 
winter with losses below normal, ex- 
cept in the Southwest. Losses were be- 
coming heavy in southern and western 
Texas, and in portions of New Mexico 
and Arizona, until relieved by rains. 
Much of this territory was in need of 
more moisture. Considerable numbers 
of cattle had been shipped out of the 
drought areas. The calf crop in these 
sections will be less than usual, due to 
the heavy shipment of dry and old cows 
last year, and the loss of calves from 
lack of milk. The prospect for the calf 
crop in the other range states was nor- 
mal or better, Condition of cattle aver- 
aged 86 per cent, compared with 84 per 
cent in April and 91 per cent a year 
ago. 

Sheep also showed improvement, aver- 
aging 93 per cent of normal, compared 
with 91 per cent for the previous month 
and 96 per cent a year ago. Lambing 
was in progress under favorable weather 
conditions in most sections, and a good 
crop was reported. Some feeding of 


YEARLING BULLS 


For sale in carload lots at reasonable prices. 
Registered Herefords that have been bred 
for range purposes 


J.M. CAREY & BROTHER, Inc., 
CHEYENNE, WYOMING 
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ewes had been necessitated in Texas by 
the drought. Where feed was insuffi- 
cient, heavy losses of lambs had resulted 
from lack of milk. Shearing was making 
rapid progress in most of the range 
states, and the wool crop was generally 
reported to be of good weight and 
quality. 


SEASON FAVORABLE FOR SPRING 
LAMBS 


Growth of the spring lamb crop dur- 
ing April continued exceptionally good, 
and in practically all areas condition 
early in May was the best in several 
years, reports the Department of Agri- 
culture. The weather during most of 
April was unusually mild, with much 
sunshine. Pastures made good growth, 
and green feed was plentiful everywhere. 
Market movement from all important 
areas will probably be nearly two weeks 
earlier than last year. 

In California feed conditions remained 
excellent, and the bulk of early lambs are 
maturing rapidly. Up to May 1 about 
130,000 head, live and dressed, had been 
shipped east, and shipments during May 
are estimated at around 200,000. Early 
Arizona lambs have moved freely, and 
total shipments may reach 50,000 head. 

In the southeastern states weather and 
feed conditions were likewise unusually 
good during April. 

Early lambing areas in the Corn Belt 
report an exceptionally favorable season, 
and recent rains forecast a continuation 
of good pasturage conditions. The lamb 
crop is everywhere reported as large. 

In the far Northwest, rains in April 
improved range feed prospects materially 
in the dry areas, and good feed seemed 
assured for May and June. In Idaho 
the lamb crop made excellent growth. 
Needed rains have greatly improved 
range conditions in Washington, but 
early lambs in that state are not quite 
so good as last year. 

During the last days of April a cold 
spell, accompanied by snow and rain, 
prevailed over large areas of the moun- 
tain states. The storm was hard on late 
lambing flocks, and considerable losses 
of young lambs are reported from some 
of these sections. 


GRAIN REPORTER YEAR BOOK OUT 


The seventy-sixth edition of the “Year 
Book” of the Price Current-Grain Re- 
porter is just off the press. Many im- 
portant new tables have been included in 
its 112 pages of statistics on grain, 
seeds, feed, live stock, and meat-packing 
products. The price is $1, and a copy 
will be mailed immediately on request to 
the publisher at 309 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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MORTALITY IN YOUNG LIVE STOCK 


Cutting down the high death-rate 
among infant live stock is one of the 
farm problems for which the farmer 
must apply the solution himself, says the 
Department of Agriculture. Before 
birth the young animal is in an environ- 
ment where it is fairly well protected 
from shock, injury, and infection. But 
once launched into the world, it is sur- 
rounded with danger—infectious organ- 
isms, changing temperatures, the possi- 
bilities of inadequate or improper foods, 
overfeeding, and the presence of actuai 
poisons of various sorts. The tremen- 
dous losses among live-stock infants are 
due only to a very limited extent to 
faulty breeding. Scrubs and mongrels 
are not lacking in toughness. All other 
things being equal, the highest infant 
mortality would probably be found 
among pure-breds; but pure-breds re- 
ceive better care, because they are more 
valuable. The bulk of our live stock to- 
day, however, is not pure-bred, and the 
answer to the question why deaths of 
young animals are so common. will 
usually be found in misunderstanding 
and lack of proper care and sanitation. 


In the case of swine, the system 
worked out for saving the lives of young 
pigs is simple in practice. The farrow- 
ing-pen should be thoroughly cleaned 
and scrubbed, to remove all worm eggs 
that may be present. The sow should 
then be thoroughly cleaned up, paying 
special attention to the udders. Within 
ten days after farrowing, the sow and 
pigs are removed to a field sown to for- 
age crops and not pastured to swine 
since it was sown. The pigs are pro- 
vided a good supply of water and shade, 
and kept in this field for at least four 
months, after which time they are rea- 
sonably safe from severe or injurious 
worm infestations. Experience shows 
that these measures to a large extent 
also prevent bull-nose, mange, dietary 
deficiencies, cholera, and other ailments. 


The case of grazing animals presents 
certain special difficulties. They habit- 
ually soil what they eat with manure, 
insuring the prompt return to the body 
of the bacteria, worm eggs and larvez, 
and other infectious agents. With sheep, 
experiments have shown that rotation 
of pastures, or of different kinds of stock 
on the same pasture, is only an aid in 
the control of stomach worms, but it is 
far from being an effective control meas- 
ure. So far as sanitation is concerned, 
lambs should be given special preference 
in the matter of pasture. They should 
be placed on dry hillsides, away from 
wethers and all older sheep except the 
mothers, wherever possible; and the 
mothers should be treated for worms. 

The problem of calves is more compli- 
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cated. In addition to parasites, they are 
subject to tuberculosis, bacterial diseases 
of the digestive tract, and other diseases. 
Control of parasites, however, gives an 
animal more vitality and more resistance 
to other diseases. 


LIVE-STOCK LOSSES ON SOUTH- 
WESTERN RANGES 


Methods for preventing the severe 
losses in cattle and sheep resulting from 
forage shortage caused by the ever-re- 
curring droughts in the Southwest are 
discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1428, “Saving Live Stock from Starva- 
tion on Southwestern Ranges,” by C. L. 
Forsling, director of the Great Basin 
Experiment Station, Utah. Proper stock- 
ing, reserving part of the range for the 
critical period each year, provision for 
adequate water, close culling, supple- 
mental feeding, and proper care and at- 
tention are practices which should be fol- 
lowed to minimize the losses, says Mr. 
Forsling. While these measures may 
cause a decrease in the number of ani- 
mals and an increase in cost per head, 
eventually they will prove profitable 
through bigger crops of calves and 
lambs, improved quality, and better 
financial credit. 

The bulletin throughout is based on 
study and experience. Copies may be 
had, at five cents each, from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


FARM LABOR 

Supply of farm labor in April, 1925, 
for the whole of the United States, was 
estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to be 89.5 per cent of normal, being 
highest in the intermountain and Pacific 
coast territory. Last year the percent- 
age was 83.4. Demand for labor was 
given as 90.7 per cent, as against 90.4 
per cent in 1924. Expressed in percent- 
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age of demand, supply this year was 98.7 
per cent, being 111.8 per cent for the 
western states. In 1924 supply was 
92.3 per cent of demand, and in 1922, 
111.4 per cent. 


Wages being paid to hired farm help 
were averaged at $33.97 per month with 
board, and $47.58 without board, for the 
country as a whole. Here the western 
group of states were far in the lead, with 
$49.95 and $71.64, respectively. Day 
wages were given as $1.79 with and $2.35 
without board for the United States, and 
$2.25 and $3.09, respectively, for the 
West. 


SWAT THE CAT! 

That there are twenty-five million cats 
in the United States we have on the 
authority of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. However that figure may have been 
arrived at, we are quite certain that there 
are at least twenty million too many. A 
rigorous system of birth control would 
seem to be in order in pussydom. Who- 
ever has been kept awake nightly for 
months by the erotic cadences of half a 
dozen tommies in the backyard, has 
stared himself sick at a fat and lazy old 
wretch who looks with lordly disdain on 
all the tidbits offered to tempt his jaded 
appetite, and who just once has been the 


MISSOURI RANCH FOR 
SALE 


10,000-acre ranch, Oregon County, Mo. 
Sell or lease cheap; might divide. Woven- 
wire fence; 300 acres cultivated; several 
houses; good grass, well watered. J. W 
SMITH, Fremont, Mo. 


BE AN AUCTIONEER 


Farn from $25 to $150 per day. Send 
for large free illustrated catalogue; 
also, how to secure “The Home Study 
Course” free of charge. 
REPPERT SCHOOL OF 
AUCTIONEERING 
Box No. 21, Decatur, Indiana 


>S 
SINGLE LOOP TYPE 


Half the satisfaction and success of 


baling is in the TIES. 
Bale Ties “work” well 


3 because 
pliable and easy to tie. 


Cc. F. & |. Single Loop 
; they are 
Their tough strength 


insures bales which stay tied under all handling 


conditions. 
ALWAYS ASK FOR 
Cc F. & 


Better—yet they 
SOLD BY 


i. BALE TIES 
cost no more 


WESTERN DEALERS 


Te Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 


FORT WORTH 
AMARILLO 


DENVER 
WICHITA 
EL PASO KANSAS CITY 
LINCOLN SALINA 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


SPOKANE 


SALT LAKE CITY 


PORTLAND 

LOS ANGELES &» 
yey 

SAN FRANCISCO AN 
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helpless witness to a sneaking alley prow- 
ler, his treacherous eyes aglow with the 
lust of blood, stalking a fledgling robin, 
will agree that the whole infernal tribe 
ought to be wiped out. 

As a destroyer of songbirds alone, the 
house cat should long ago have written 
his own doom, wherever it is not prac- 
ticable to keep him under lock and key. 
There is none worse—unless it be the 
little boy with his air-gun. 


AGRICULTURAL RANK OF STATES 


Following is the rank of our forty- 
eight states in agricultural production 


E.C.LEESADDLERY 


PIERRE, 8. D. 
Makers of High-Grade 


Western Stock 
Saddles, Chaparajos, 
Cowboy Outfits, Etc. 


- My saddles are ac- 
knowledged by all who 
ride them to be the 
easiest riding saddles made for 
both horse and rider. You can 
save 25 per cent on saddles and 
other goods by buying direct 
from the maker. 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue No. 15, 
Dept. C. 

E. C. LEE 
Dept. C, Pierre, 8. D. 





























had on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
i} trom the factory No middleman’s profit 
Send tor tree catalog—maker to consumer 


Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 
The FRED MUELLER 
SADDLE € HARNESS Co. 


Denver. Coro. 















O. J. Snyder 
~ Saddles and Harness 
j: BEST IN THE WEST 
Send for No. P.24 Catalogue 

Wholesale Prices 
0. J. SNYDER 


LARIMER STREET 
Denver, Colo. 
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Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufac- 
turer’s prices. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO., 











1711 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 
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ground squirreis, pocket he 
ers. Saves alfalfa. Ex riment- 
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FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,, Ft. Dodge, lowa 
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(total value of crops) in 1924, according 
to estimates made public by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 


NN oc $ 920,081,000 
WRN: noo 554,108,000 
RS eed a ek oe 531,136,000 
a ee ot ee oe 453,924,000 
ORIAMOING eco ses 427,934,000 
OOMITOPMID sconces: 423,698,000 
WAINTIEROGR ois esis 408,829,000 
PRCRIPNNOM: oooh tome 369,779,000 
DU SOIIN ios ice ks 351,017,000 
North Dakota.............. 347,515,000 
OD eo ot 330,724,000 
North Carolina............ 320,485,000 
INGW TOPE oink: 309,493,000 
Wisconsin .................... 290,257,000 
Pennsylvania .............. 285,757,000 
BRN son 277,873,000 
CE eee eres 268,674,000 
GIT REI oe ee aa: 263,090,000 
TERN 5 se 243,994,000 
PETRA 56 oo 241,636,000 
South Dakota.............. 238,916,000 
MOUTON ooo scence : 232,412,000 
OIG osc 230,333,000 
Mississippi ............... i 223,024,000 
WRT: oe 191,346,000 
South Carolina............ 176,728,000 
MUNIN ooo oe x 158,646,000 
UNG aia cececs 144,463,000 
Washington ............... 137,815,000 
RRSP Soo 128,318,000 
MOTRIN coches 84,897,000 
INS one 84,857,000 
UN ecco 82,705,000 
West Virginia.............. 75,348,000 
POURING oso 74,091,000 
New Jersey.................. 60,434,000 
ee eee 47,576,000 
Massachusetts -........... 47,541,000 
Verinony 22..-.00-.22:---. : 45,687,000 
NOME ee 45,030,000 
Connecticut ................ 40,133,000 
New Mexico................ 38,544,000 
PI os ccc ccs scacee 35,556,000 
Wyoming... a. 29,098,000 
New Hampshire.......... 19,811,000 
DCIBWATO eis ae 19,662,000 
NI cs cacas Gvdeo couse 9,333,000 
Rhode Island................ 4,461,000 


$10,326,769,000 


PACKING PLANTS IN 
UNITED STATES 


Census figures recently made public by 
the Department of Commerce give 1,397 
as the number of packing plants in exist- 
ence in the United States in 1923, as 
compared with 1,184 establishments in 
1921, the date of the previous census. 
Purchases of raw materials amounted 
to $2,174,000,000, and the value at the 
plant of the meats and by-products man- 
ufactured from this raw material was 
$2,586,000,000, or an increase in valua- 
tion of $412,000,000. 


CROSSING MOUNTAIN AND 
DOMESTIC SHEEP 


Experiments in crossing mountain 
sheep with domestic sheep are being con- 
ducted by Louis W. Robbins, a rancher 


living near Jefferson, Colorado. Having 
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captured a ram of the big-horn species, 
Mr. Robbins decided to cross it with do- 
mestic ewes. Of four lambs born, two 
are living. These are said to exhibit 
most strongly the characteristics of their 
wild sire. The two dead lambs are on 
exhibition at a Denver museum. 


THE SPICE-BOX 


Right Up-to-Date—A man was spend- 
ing a night at a hotel in a small southern 
town, and when going to his room for 
the night he told the porter that he want- 
ed to be called early in the morning. 

“Say, boss,” replied the porter, “I 
reckon yo’ ain’t familiar wid dese heah 
modern inventions. When yo’ wants to 
be called in de mawnin’, all yo’ has to do 
is to press de button at de head of yo’ 
bed. Den we comes up an’ calls yo’.”— 
Everybody’s. 


A Scotch Treat.—Two sweethearts 
from Aberdeen were rambling around 
when they came to a movie. The young 
man ran his eye over the front of the 
building. It rested on a title in large 
letters: “The Woman Pays.” 

“Jean,” he said, “I think we’ll gang in 
here.”—Croydon Advertiser. 


Canine Cleverness.—‘Hullo, Brown! I 
say, that your dog? Jolly little chap. Is 
he clever?” 

“Clever? I should say so. If I say 
to him, ‘Are you coming or aren’t you,’ 
he comes—or he doesn’t.”—London An- 
swers, 


Surprised Is Right.—Dorothy—“Mother 
were you at home when I was born?” 

Mother—“‘No, Dorothy, I was at 
grandma’s out in the country.” 

Dorothy—“Well, wasn’t you awfully 
surprised when you heard about it?”— 
Exchange. 


Terrors of the Maine Woods.—A Scots- 
man who had been in America about two 
months went to a movie with a friend. 
In the news reel were views from the 
wilds of Maine, one of which was a close- 
up of a moose. Turning to his friend, 
the Scotsman said: 

“T dinna ken what yon beastie is.” 

His friend explained that it was an 
American moose. 

“A moose?” queried the Scotsman sur- 
prisedly. ‘“A-weel, I dinna want to meet 
an American rat, then!”—Edinburgh 
Scotsman. 


Worthy of His Hire—-The plumber 
worked, and the helper stood helplessly 
looking on. He was learning the busi- 
ness. This was his first day. 

“Say,” he inquired, “do you charge 
for my time?” 

“Certainly, boob!” came the reply. 

“But I haven’t done anything.” 

The plumber, jto fill in the hour, had 
been looking long at the finished job 
with a lighted candle. Handing the two 
inches of it that were still unburned to 
the helper, he said, witheringly: “Here 
—if you gotta be so damned conscien- 
tious—blow that out!”—Life. 


Family Resemblance.—Mrs. O’Brien 
(to caller)—“Faith, Nora, yez resimble 
yure mother that much Oi’d know yez 
wor her daughter if Oi’d never seen 
ayther av yez.”—Boston Transcript. 
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Blackleg Bacterin 


For Uniform and Dependable Results 


A thoroughly dependable Vaccine, with a proved 
record for rendering the service desired 
of a Blackleg Vaccine 


Permanent immunity with one dose and one 
handling of the calf 


ONLY 14 CENTS PER DOSE 


This Trade Mark SS = Is Your Assurance 
on Every Bottle HO’ = of Protection 


READY TO USE IN 10, 25, 50, AND 100-DOSE BOTTLES 
OUR SPECIAL 6-DOSE SYRINGE, $2.50 


THE 


Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 


LABORATORY, AMARILLO, TEXAS 


SALES OFFICES 
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Ship’em to Denver 
Best for the West 


Each year, feeder buyers from the Corn Belt come to 
Denver in larger numbers to make their purchases. 
They realize that receipts at Denver are 100 per cent 
direct from the ranges, and that cattle and sheep, pur- 
chased there, come to them in better condition to show 
profits than those purchased at other points. Indica- 
tions this year are that this demand will be larger than 
ever. 


Your Stock at Denver Is Fresh Instead of 


Fagged—Healthy Hungry Instead of 
Too Tired to Eat 


The Denver Market reduces shrink to a minimum by removing its 
cause, and increases fill to a maximum by careful handling 





Freight Rates to Denver Are Lower, 
Other Expense Is Less, While Prices 
Are In Line With, or Higher onan, 
Other Markets 


Remember Denver is now one of the largest Horse and Mule Markets 


The Tenth Annual 


National Ram Sale 


August 31, September 1-2, 1925 


SALT LAKE CITY 
Union Stock Yards 


Under Management of the National Wool Growers’ Association 


3,000 RAMS 


To Be Sold at Public Auction 


The Best Rams in America 
Rambouillets, Hampshires, Long Wool Breeds, Corriedales, Panamas, Suffolks 


Address NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
303 McCornick Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 


PB. i File Your 
to.Breed the i, es ee Name Now for 
Best ~ s ~ ee the Catalog 


ees —————s=s= 
(Entered as Second-Class Matter June 11, 1919, at the Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for Mailing 
at Special Rate ef Postage Provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, Authorized on September 21, 1921.) 
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National Packers Perform a 
Nation-Wide Service 


trial regions has created a demand for national service in live-stock 

marketing, meat production, and distribution of meat to consumers. 
Three-fourths of the marketable live stock of the United States is raised west 
of the Mississippi River, while the most important meat-consuming centers 
are east of the Mississippi River—a thousand miles or so from the produc- 
tion centers. 

While both local and national packers are necessary to the economic life 
of the country, it is largely upon the national packers that the responsibility 
falls for providing a continuous market for surplus live stock and a steady, 
always-available supply of meat. They alone maintain facilities for bulk pur- 

~ chase of live stock, bulk production of meat, and nation-wide distribution. 

Briefly summarized, the service of the national packer includes: buying, 
processing, storage, distribution, marketing, and financing. 

Most conspicuous is the manufacturing service, including: slaughter, 
processing, curing, standardization of products, and distribution. 

Because live-stock receipts vary greatly as between seasons, storage is an 
essential function of the national packers. During the winter, for instance, 
and the early summer, a great deal more pork is produced than is currently 
consumed. At times, too, when the market warrants it, some beef and lamb 
is frozen for later distribution. 

_ One of the most important services of the national packers is that of 
financing the live-stock industry from the time meat animals are ready for 
slaughter until the retail market pays for meat products. In the meantime, 
processing and distribution take place. The packer pays the producer cash 


for his live stock when he buys it, but he does not get his money back until 
weeks or months later. 


Obviously, the national packers operate at some disadvantages in com- 
peting with local packers, who buy what they want, draw upon near-by sup- 
plies of live stock, market their products locally and quickly, and do not have 
a large overhead expense. 


On the other hand, national packers, operating on a large scale, can do 
business on a small profit per dollar of sales, utilize to the fullest extent the 


by-products of the industry, and distribute their products where they will 
bring the best prices. 
































J[) sit eens of the country into distinct agricultural and indus- 
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